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EDITORIAL. 


Mr. Roosevelt's western trip was pri- 
marily political. While there was an 
ostensible reason for his 
coming—to fulfill 
tain lecture’ arrange- 
ments at the northern 
universities—_the obvious reason for the 
trip was to ascertain the strength of 
his political fences and to put in a board 
here and a nail there, where repairing 
seemed urgent. 

The impartial observer is unable to 
discern wherein Mr. Roosevelt has ac- 
complished anything toward reviving 
his waning influence in the nation’s 
affairs. On the contrary he vastly 
weakened himself by reversing himself 
on the recall of the judiciary, in speeches 
made in Arizona and California. In 
Arizona Mr. Roosevelt announced him- 
self as against the recall of the judiciary. 
In California he favored the recall; 
perhaps, because he had then had 
opportunity to confer with such politi- 
val sages as Mr. Meyer Lissner and Mr. 
Edwin T. Earl. On no other hypothesis 
can his quick turn about be explained. 

Mr. Roosevelt, therein, merely showed 
his true character. 

He is an Opportunist. 

At Ossawatomie he made glad the 
heart of the granger and the horny 
handed by delivering a speech that would 
meet with the approval of that other 
Populist, Mr. William Jennings Bryan. 

In Massachusetts be was hand in 
glove with that distinguished High Brow, 
Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, whom we 
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notice has the entire approval of the 
American Woolen Mill company, the 
particular defender of the wool schedule 
Who was that brilliant observer who 
wrote of Napoleon that he would be a 
Mohammedan in Mecca, a Catholic in 
Rome, a Buddhist in India and a pagan 
in Timbuctoo—or words to thai effect? 
That man must have had an intimation 
that some time in the future, Theodore 
Roosevelt would appear on the political 
horizon—not Roosevelt by name, of 
course, but Roosevelt in the 
Out West has enjoyed no particular 
pleasure or discomfort by reason of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s coming, and has viewed 
his progress through the state with no 
curiosity and no feelings of pleasure or 
pain or any other emotion. Indeed 
we had ample opportunity to hear the 
series of lectures delivered in the Greek 
theater at Berkeley, under the patronage 
and personal direction of that distin- 
guished philanthropist Mr. Edwin T. 
Earl. There would have been no ex- 
pense attendant on us to hear those 
lectures other than an expenditure of 
twenty cents a day for ferry fares 
and the price seemed high. In the 
still watches of the night when all out- 
side was peaceful and quiet, we managed 
to read the text of the addresses which 
Mr. Roosevelt made at Berkeley. There 
was nothing new and nothing particularly 
well said in any of these dissertations; 
merely the same discussion of the virtues 
of the Ten Commandments. 
One sentence alone attracted. It is 
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‘“‘T realize the harm done by the practice 
of many men keeping their conscience 
in separate compartments. Sometimes 
a man has a Sunday conscience and a 
weekday conscience; sometimes it is 
one conscience for private affairs, and 
an entirely different conscience for busi- 
ness.” 

That should set some gentlemen to 
thinking, gentlemen who have large 
part in the newspaper and _ business 
affairs of Los Angeles. 

We nearly forgot—there was another 
tangible result of Mr. Roosevelt’s visit. 
It showed us who are the real anointed 
in public affairs in the Republican party, 
and who have been cast into outer dark- 
ness. Those of our Southern California 
readers who desire to know who occupy 
the seats of the mighty should read the 
list of Mr. Earl’s guests at the luncheon 
which was served to Mr. Roosevelt 
by Mr. Earl in Los Angeles. That list 
of the twenty eight answers all queries 
as to “Who is Who.” 


Governor Johnson has announced that 
he intends to make a trip over the state 
and inform the people of 
ach district how their 
representatives and sena- 
tors acted at Sacramento. 
Mr. Johnson should amend this; he 
should tell the people of each district 
whether their representatives “took pro- 
gram” or not—for in effect this is what 
the Johnsonian trip will show. 

Why not be honest about it, and 
tell the truth; that the legislature was 
under the gubernatorial whip all of the 
time that it was in session, and did 
what Mr. Johnson dictated? 

We have been told that the branches 
of government are three—legislative, 
executive and judicial. The Constitu- 
tion so reads. But since the “reform” 
era floated in, in the persons of Hiram 
W. Johnson and others, there have been 
but two active branches, the executive 
and judicial. Of these the judicial has 
been given a thrashing. The legisla- 
ture of California has done, absolutely, 
Johnson’s bidding. Toward the close 
of the session, it executed some splendid 
political sidesteps that prevented the 
governor from having to commit him- 
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self more than he already has, as the tool 
and handy man of the labor union coterie 
that rules San Francisco. 

Out West does not especially care to 
review the proceeding of this legislature. 
Much radical legislation was attempted 
and some was adopted. The legislature 
did a good many things that we approve 
and a good many that we do not approve. 
Its actions were so completely dominated 
by the Governor, that the people will 
know in what direction to look for 
responsibility for any failures that may 
develop. There can be no dodging by 
Mr. Johnson, a practice at which he is 
more than adept. 


San Francisco has asked for and has 
obtained more time in which to prepare 
data to convince a board 
of army engineers that 
the Hetch-Hetchy source 
of water supply is needed 
for municipal purposes 
in conjunction with the proposed Lake 
Eleanor supply. San Francisco must 
also show that there are no other suit- 
able and available water supplies to 
be had. The hearing was set for June, 
but has been postponed until December. 
By that time, perhaps, the proponents 
of the Hetch-Hetchy proposition will 
“‘see another light’? and ask for an in- 
definite postponement; at least we hope 
that this will prove to be true. 

The San Francisco water situation 
has been greatly clarified in the passage 
of a new eminent domain law, by the 
last legislature. We know personally 
that San Francisco has been haggling 
with the Spring Valley Water Company 
for a matter of twenty five years, with 
purchase of the company’s plant in view. 
But the city authorities and the com- 
pany have never been able to agree. 
We are inclined to think that any 
price the city may pay, not wholly 
outside of reason, would prove to be a 
good investment for the city. Certainly 
the city of Los Angeles never received 
$2,000,000 worth of water works material 
when it took over the City Water Com- 
pany’s plant about ten years ago, but no 
one can deny that it was a wonderful 
investment nevertheless. At times only 
a few million dollars have stood between 
the Spring Valley Water Company and 
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the city of San Francisco. Only the 
most crass variety of shortsightedness 
1as balked that transfer time and again. 

Out West has all along contended 
that there was no necessity, immediate 
or remote, for San Francisco to despoil 
the people of the United States of a 
portion of the Hetch-Hetchy valley, 
on the specious plea that this water 
is required for the use of the city. 
We have all along contended that the 
only reason which actuated San Francisco 
in its attempt to corral this valley, is 
that it is CHEAP to do so. Disguise 
it as the advocates of the Hetch-Hetchy 
scheme may, there is no question that 
at the bottom of the proposition San 
Francisco aims to secure from the people 
of the United States a low priced supply 
of water; there is ample water elsewhere 
which San Francisco could have if the 
city were in a frame of mind, but as 
you know, Business is Business and 
water usually costs money in California. 

What the Hetch-Hetchy despoilers 
will have to say to the latest survey of 
the property of the Spring Valley Water 
Company we are at a loss to predict. 
At the present rate of increase of San 
Francisco this company controls pro- 
perty which will supply enough water 
for the city until 1956. The last 
survey of the company’s property shows 
that in the counties of San Francisco, 
Alameda, San Mateo and Santa Clara 
counties this company owns and controls 
96,266 acres of land, and riparian rights 
to a trifle more. The company is now 
supplying 40,000,000 gallons of water 
daily, and its properties can be developed 
to produce a supply of 125,000,000 
gallons daily. The present pumping 
capacity is 79,000,000 gallons daily. 

It is a matter of no concern to us 
whether the city buys the Spring Valley 
system or whether it goes elsewhere, 
so long as it does not invade the rights 
of all of the people of the United States 
by practically appropriating and seques- 
tering nearly half of a great national 
playground. The Spring Valley pro- 
position concerns us as merely showing 
where the city can obtain one of four- 
teen or fifteen water supplies, without 
depriving all of the people of their rights. 

Candidly, after an examination of 
the situation in San Francisco, we think 
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that the legisiature having given muni- 
cipal corporations the right of eminent 
domain over public service corporations, 
the best policy for the authorities of 
San Francisco is to try to buy Spring 
Valley at a fair figure by negotiation; 
and if this will not answer, to condemn 
the property under the right thus given. 
And then it would be a deal more credit- 
able to San Francisco’s sense of public 
spirit and decency to drop that Hetch- 
Hetchy plan. We called it vandalism 
in the first of our recent series of articles 
about the proposition, and while we 
have heard from many eminent gentle- 
men in San Francisco like James D. 
Phelan and from personal friends like 
Marsden Manson, who is also urging the 
scheme forward, nothing has yet been 


said to alter our original impression. 
December will tell the story. But 
before that time, let San Francisco 


gracefully withdraw from a bad situa- 
tion. 
The following communication tells its 


own story: 


SAVE LAKE ELEANOR. 
113 7th St., Aurora, Neb., Mar. 28, 1911. 
Editor Out West, 
Sir:— 

I am in receipt of your March number 
of Out West and have read with much 
interest Mr. William Frederick Bade’s 
article. “Facts and Illusions About 
Hetch-Hetchy,” replying to Mr. James 
D. Phelan’s article in February Out 
West, advocating San Francisco’s grab- 
bing and usurpation and destruction of 
both Lake Eleanor and the Hetch-Hetchy 
which would furnish more water, by six 
times, than the whole of the so-called 
“Bav Cities’ would ever need—except 
for graft—of ample water supply. The 
stupendous grab of the water and elec- 
tric power of the Tuolumne “Grand 
Canyon,” seems to me the principal 
motive of San Francisco’s greedy official- 
dom. 

Mr. Bade’s reply is excellent and true 
in substance. I am glad to get it, 
though I can but wish he had have 
lengthened out his discussion somewhat 
more and dug still further into Mr. 
Phelan’s sophistry, for the “half is not 
yet told.” I especially wish Mr. Bade 
had devoted a very strong and vigorous 
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page or two to the saving of Lake Eleanor 
as well as Hetch-Hetchy, because as I 
have set forth in the article I sent a year 
ago to the Editor of ‘‘ Out West I see 
clearly and from many other indications, 
but also unmistakably from Mr. Phelan’s 
article—that if San Francisco is allowed 
to get a foot-hold in the Park, she will 
just as surely, if she does not get Hetch- 
Hetchy now, later on and before many 
years, make again the most strenuous 
attempt on the Hetch-Hetchy. Hence 
the only safety to keep Hetch-Hetchy at 
all is to keep the city utterly out of the 
Park. 


J. R. Branson. 


The city of Los Angeles being com- 

mitted to the policy of censoring plays, 

the official censor 
Censorship in this case, the city 
What It Should Be. prosecutor— appears 

to be overladen with 
responsibility. Mr. Guy Eddie, the pros- 
ecutor, desires that a board of censors 
shall share with him the responsibilities 
of this arduous task. 

“The Girl from Rector’s’’ is the most 
notable theatrical attraction which has 
fallen under Mr. Eddie’s ban. ‘‘The 
Queen of the Moulin Rouge’ after hav- 
ing been pruned somewhat carefully, 
passed muster. It so happens that 
both of these much discussed ‘“shows’”’ 
are absolutely silly and inane things, 
not worth production on any stage and 
not worth half of the attention which 
has been thrust upon them. They are 
the quintessence of vapidness and are 
only desired by tired or slightly degener- 
ate brains. Their permanent effect is 
nil. 

While Mr. Eddie’s appeals for help 
in the weighty job of censoring were at 
their height, Olga Nethersole came to 
Los Angeles with one of those ‘‘ problem”’ 
plays in which she has debased her talents 
for perhaps a quarter of a century. We 
were going to say for a longer period of 
time, but have no desire to reflect upon 
or to make a guess at the lady’s age. 
Be this as it may, the latest vehicle for 
Miss Nethersole’s unquestioned talents 
is‘ The Redemption of Evelyn Vaudray.”’ 
It is just the old story of most of the 
problem plays—a wife tired of a prosaic 
husband, an episode with another man, 
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and a return to the husband; just a 
little tale of the gutter. 

Sane and normal thinking people are 
at a loss to imagine why a woman of 
the marvelous ability of Miss Nethersole 
does not seek something better, something 
more worthy of the ability with which 
Nature and study have endowed her. 
She is one of the really great actresses 
of the day and yet she brings us year 
after year her sublimated portrayals 
of the public or the private woman of 
no repute. To make matters worse, 
Miss Nethersole casts about these ques- 
tionable characters a glamor and a 
romance that would lead the unthinking 
and the unknowing to believe that there 
might be something admirable in such 
characters. ‘‘Camille,” in her hands, 
becomes a radiant creature instead of 
being—as the real Camille was—the 
dissolute descendent of a line of disso- 
lute nobodies; Mrs. Tanqueray, in “The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray”’ is a woman that 
no self respecting woman who holds to 
modern ideas of morals, would care to 
associate with, but Miss Nethersole 
can secure from her auditors oceans of 
pity for Mrs. Tanqueray in theory, if 
not in the flesh. Any play that seeks 
to place the public woman in any other 
than the position that she occupies 
usually from choice—is destructive of 
morals and harmful to every one who is 
attracted by the lure of Miss Nethersole’s 
talent. There is nothing attractive 
about the real public woman—she is 
just a poor, miserable, money-seeking 
specimen, whose shallowness and meaness 
and greediness are written all over her, 
in spite of anything that she may do to 
hide these discrepancies. Why glorifs 
such women, as Miss Nethersole does, 
when there is nothing to glorify except 
Kipling’s “rag and a bone and a hank 
of hair.”’ 

Dramatic censorship is all very well 
when it is tempered with reason and 
free from cant and hypocrisy and the 
blatherskite of reforming zealots. but 
a censorship that condemns _ theatrical 
asininities like ‘‘The Girl from Rector’s” 
and permits the exploitation of the pro- 
blem plays like Miss Nethersole touches 
with the fire of genious, fails of its pur- 
pose. We do not marvel at Mr. Eddie's 
desire to transfer his responsibilities to 
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a board of censors. He has neither the 
qualifications nor the discernment to 
discriminate between the surface indi- 
cations of immorality and the real and 
deep seated article. 

An immoral play portrayed by Olga 
Nethersole may affect the course of a 
human life; “‘The Girl from Rector’s’”’ 
is forgotten at once. 


During the past month there has 
been a deal of negotiation and talking, 
all under cover, in regard 
Corporation to the new municipal rail- 
Blindness way to San Pedro. The 
outcome of the negotia- 
tions is that the road will be built; the 
city administration intends, if possible, 
to make the municipal railway one of 
the “achievements” of which it will 
brag, and to which it will “‘point with 
pride,” as politicians put it. 

If this road is built rulers of the steam 
lines have only themselves to blame. 
A coterie of railway men can assemble 
over a good lunch and for business 
reasons which appear good to them, 
can justify any system of freights and 
fares. Were the county roads between 
San Pedro and Los Angeles in even 
fair condition, it would be possible to 
haul freight by traction cheaper than 
the railroads charge. A _ rail freight 
rate which is higher than traction 
freight, can never be justified in the eyes 
of the public, and however much rail- 
road men may have thought to the con- 
trary in years past, the public is the 
final arbiter in matters of this sort. 

The trouble with railroads and with 
many of the public service corporations 
is that the men responsible for their 
relations with the people too often 
lose sight of the fact that reasonableness 
must characterize all dealings with the 
public. The corporation powers do not 
mix enough with ALL of the people; 
they mix with men high in finance, 
in the clubs and in social life, but they 
do not get the point of view of the man 
who works with his hands, but whose 
vote is every whit as effective as the 
vote of the biggest manager of the biggest 
bank in the state of California or any- 
where else. The railroad people deceive 
themselves into thinking that they get 
the gist of public thought by talking to 


the classes wefhave named. Even if 
these classes know the truth few men 
will incur the scorn or the ire of the rail- 
road or public service corporation mag- 
nates by telling them the truth as they 
see it. 

Too often it happens, for the good of 
the corporations involved, that the bright 
men who go to make up its active work- 
ing force, do not recognize a storm when 
one is brewing. They have not had the 
insight to get to cover when a small 
black cloud gathers on the horizon; 
the Kansas farmer knows what that 
cloud means, in the literal sense; the 
wise public service corporation man 
is he who recognizes when to stand 
from under and when to compromise. 
In the long run he gets the worst of it 
in a straight cut fight with the people, 
because the people are bigger and more 
numerous than he. 

There should never have been a situ- 
ation which called for the action of the 
Alexander administration in deciding 
to build a municipal road; the question 
of freights and fares should have been 
adjusted to the satisfaction of the public 
long before this. 

Some of these thoughts in regard to 
the relations of the service corporations 
with the people arise out of the receipt of 
the annual report of the directors of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, for the year ending December 
31, 1910. Theodore N. Vail, the presi- 
dent of this gigantic corporation is 
shrewd enough to see in which direction 
the wind is blowing, shrewder than 
most railway men of whom we have 
any knowledge, excepting always those 
two Wise Old Owls, E. P. Ripley of the 
Santa Fe road and James J. Hill of the 
Great Northern. We have never had 
any great amount of reverence for the 
methods surrounding the financing of 
various telephone companies, and we 
read with sheer joy this excerpt from 
the pen of Mr. Vail: 

“What is and should be condemned, 
prevented and punished, is the abuse 
made of corporate machinery to the 
detriment of public welfare.’’ 

That is putting it mighty pleasantly. 
The Pacific States Telephone company, 
which is controlled by the American 
is engaged right now in a struggle with 
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the people of Los Angeles over the 
question of rates. This company has 
always demanded and expected a higher 
rate than that paid for the competing 
service, and has never given the munici- 
pal corporation as much in return for 
various franchises and privileges. This 
corporation, for some occult reason, 
has usually induced public officials in 
Los Angéles to accept its complacent 
assumption of superior position. About 
the acme of unwisdom, it seems to us, 
was for this company to sow the wind 
by resisting a fair rate fixed by 
the city authorities. The whirlwind 
will come later—and in the form of a 
much more stringent form of muni- 
cipal control or perhaps in municipal 
ownership. Always remember there is 
a law in existence to-day under which 
this corporation’s property can be con- 
demned for the public use. 

This is not said in any spirit of hos- 
tility towards the company, but merely 
as a passing comment on the peculiarity 
of the corporation man’s mind to reject 
things which he does not like and smugly 
assume that his thought is_ public 
thought. As for the Home Telephone 
Company, being somewhat familiar with 
the mode of disposing of the bonds of 
the concern, we cannot see wherein 
the company has much right to ask for 
dividends on its preferred stock, let alone 
on the common stock. 

While Mr. Vail in his report makes 
the broad statement that all the com- 
panies should have is a fair rate which 
will insure the payment of the interest 
on the bonds and will insure the main- 
tenance and extension of the plant, and 
a FAIR RATE OF DIVIDENDS on 
the stock issues, he does not realize that 
the public of this day and generation is 
prone to ask “WHAT THESE ISSUES 
OF STOCK REPRESENT.” < 


The late David Graham: Phillips, pos- 
sessed in eminent degree the gift of 
clarity of statement. In the 

Brutal— course of a story “The Grain 
But True. of Dust” now running in 
the “Saturday Evening Post” 

he describes a meeting between Gallo- 
way, a case hardened millionaire of the 
eagle type, and Frederick Norman, a 


corporation lawyer who knows his bus- 
iness. Mr. Phillips writes: 

“We Americans are probably nearest 
to children of any race in civilization. 
The peculiar conditions of life—their 
almost Arcadian simplicity—up to a 
generation or so ago, gave us a false 
training in the study of human nature. 
We believe what the good preacher, 
the novelist and the poet, all as ignorant 
of life as our nursery books, tell us about 
the human heart. We fancy that, in a 
social system modeled upon the cruel 
and immoral system of Nature, success 
is to the good and the kind. Life is 
like the pious story in the Sunday School 
library; evil is the exception, and to 
practice the simple virtues is to tread 
with sure step the highway to riches and 
fame. This sort of ignorance is taught, 
is proclaimed, is apparently accepted 
throughout the country. Literature and 
the drama, representing life as it is 
dreamed by humanity, life as it perhaps 
may be some day, create an impression 
that defies the plain daily and hourly 
mockings of experience. Because weak 
and petty offenders are often punished 
the universe is pictured as sternly en- 
forcing the criminal codes enacted by 
priests and lawyers. But, though all 
the world, half inclines to this agreeable 
mendacity about life, only in America, 
of all civilization.is the mendacity accept- 
ed as gospel, and suspicion about it 
frowned upon as the heresy of cynicism. 
So the Galloways prosper and are in 
high moral repute. Some day we shall 
learn that a social system that is nearly 
a slavish copy of Nature’s barbarous 
and wasteful sway of the survival of 
the toughest, could be and ought to be 
improved upon by the intelligence of 
the human race. Some day we shall 
put Nature in her proper place as kinder- 
garten teacher and drop her from God- 
ship, and erect enlightened human un- 
derstandings instead. But that is a 
long way off. Meanwhile the Gallo- 
ways will reign and will assure us that 
they won their success by the Decalogue 
and the Golden Rule—and will be believ- 
ed by all who seek to assure for them- 
selves in advance almost certain failure 
at material success in the arena of action. 

“But such things will not be believed 
by men of ambition pushing resolutely 
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for power and wealth. So Frederick 
Norman knew precisely what he was 
facing when Galloway’s tall gaunt, figure 
and face of a bird of prey appeared be- 
fore him. Galloway had triumphed and 
was triumphant not through obedience, 
to the Sunday sermons and the silly 
novels, poems and plays and the nonsense 
chattered by the obscure multitudes 
whom the mighty few exploit, but 
through obedience to the conditions 
imposed by our social system. If he 
raised wages a little it was in order that 
he might have excuse for raising prices 
a great deal. If he gave away millions, 
it was for fame, and usually to quiet 
the scandal over some _ particularly 
wicked wholesale robbery. No, Gallo- 
way was not a witness to the might of 
altruistic virtue as a means to triumph. 
Charity and all the other forms of chic- 
anery by which the many are defrauded 
and fooled by the few—those “ virtues” 
he understood and practiced but Jus- 
tice—humanity’s age-long dream _ that 
at first seems to glitter as a hope in the 
horizon of the future—justice—not legal 
justice nor moral justice, but human 
justice—that idea would have seemed 
to him ridiculous, Utopian, something 
for the women and children and the 
reformers.” 

There is a sermon in those two para- 
graphs, but a sermon that the preachers 
do not preach. It is brutal but true. 

While there is apparent a deep under- 
current of dissatisfaction among the 

people who bought 
Land Show and space and made ex- 
lts Lessons. hibits at the recent 

land show at the 
Shrine Auditorium, it is not likely that 
these expressions of discontent will gain 
very wide currency. The land show 
taught exhibitors what to avoid in the 
future, and while it failed of its immediate 
purpose, as a lesson it will not be for- 
gotten when the next proposition of the 
sort is undertaken. 

The land show was promoted for the 
purpose of giving the visiting public— 
homeseekers and colonists—an oppor- 
tunity to see what the Pacific Coast and 


especially Southern California had to 
offer in the way of products and ad- 
vantages. These people were to see 
the products, to have explained the 
modes of growing the principal products, 
to learn the peculiar advantages of many 
of the principal agricultural and _horti- 
cultural sections. In other words the 
primary object of the exhibtion was 
educational. 

It failed, very largely, of this purpose. 
It did so because the people who were 
really wanted by the buyers of exhibition 
space did not appear in any large num- 
bers. The exhibitors were not there 
from any philanthropic motives; they 
were there to do business, either for 
personal advantage or for the advantage 
of some section or county or valley, as 
the case might be. 

The attendance was fairly good, but 
not of the classes that the exhibitors 
wanted. 

They wanted home seekers and colon- 
ists; they got a run of people from Los 
Angeles, to whom the story that the 
exhibitors had to tell, was familiar. 
The vast number of home seekers and 
colonists who are in this section of Calif- 
ornia at the present moment, passed by 
the show. There was even perpetrated 
the absurdity of giving a “society night” 
—as if the chap with land to sell in 
small tracts in the country cares how 
many people in “society” go to such a 
show. Why not a “free night?” 

To people who have sold their little 
holdings in the east and have come to 
California to make a new home, fifty 
cents, the price of admission, often 
appears as a pretty large sum of money. 

The writer has talked with a few of 
the real homeseekers, and has failed to 
find one who went to the show. One 
man, who represented a party of ten 
adults, admitted that he did not intend 
to take the party to the show because, 
beginning and end, to do so would be to 
involve an expenditure of several dollars. 

The management made a grave mis- 
take in not placing the price of admission 
at twenty five cents or even at ten cents. 
At twenty five cents, an attendance of 
at least four times the actual attendance 
could have been secured. Probably it 
would have been good policy, too, to 
have given each exhibitor a block of 
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tickets for judicious use among customers 
as a means of inducing these to settle 
somewhere on the coast. 

So, in truth, the exhibition simmered 
down to an exhibition of things to people 
already informed. 

Such an exhibition fails of its purpose 
if it is to be considered solely from the 
commercial view point of its promotors. 
The model of this show, we are told, 
was an exhibition that was given under 
the direction of the Chicago “Tribune” 
some time ago. 

Those who paid in their money for 
the space, here, could well afford it. 
The transportation companies were heavy 
investors in space, but even they pro- 
vided money in the expectation that the 
exhibition would build up business along 
their lines. That is why every railroad 
spends money in this direction. They 
were in just as badly, on this occasion, 
however, as those real estate dealers 
who have country property to sell. 

There is room for this sort of an ex- 
hibition every year, but the underlying 
thought must be to attract strangers, 
and not to cater to the local people. 
Country ‘real estaters’’ do not long for 
the attendance of Los Angeles people, 
for, in spite of the ery of “back to the 
land’”’ the city man’s idea of a country 
place is not in consonance with the devel- 
opment ideas that the railroad com- 
panies and the country real estate men 
have in mind. 


All lovers of the beautiful who can 
possibly find it convenient to be in 
San Diego on the 17th of 
“The Aroma April, should make a 
of Athens.’ point of attending the 
Athenian flower festival 
which will be given on the evening of 
that day, at the Greek Theater at Point 
Loma. The historical production, ‘The 
Aroma of Athens’ will be presented by 
the Woman’s International Theosophical 
League, assisted by the students at the 
Theosophical Headquarters at Point 
Loma and the pupils of the Raja Yoga 
schools. 

The people of Los Angeles have far 
too few opportunities to witness the 
dramatic presentations of the theoso- 
phists who make their headquarters at 
Point Loma. Not since “A Midsum- 





mer Night’s Dream’ was shown at the 
Auditorium some years ago, with an 
amazing fidelity to details and costuming, 
has there been any local production of 
plays by the Point Loma people. 

“The Aroma of Athens’ was shown 
at the Isis theater in March, and held 
the auditors spellbound with its magic 
reproduction of ancient Greek life. But 
this production in the Isis theater is 
but a minature of what will be done in 
the production in the Greek theater at 
Point Loma. 

The accoustic properties of this theater 
are as perfect as those of the better 
known but not superior Greek theater at 
Berkeley, or the Mormon tabernacle 
at Salt Lake. There is unlimited space 
for the production of scenic effects and 
the background is the Pacific itself. 

Of “The Aroma of Athens,” a well 
known eastern newspaper writer who 
was present at the first performance at 
Isis theater writes as follows: 

“In ‘The Aroma of Athens’ there is 
a new note struck which will echo 
down the ages. It marks the begin- 
ning of a new era of dramatic art. 
The wonderful accuracy of the repro- 
ductions of Athenian costumes and 
scenery more consummate than that 
of Henry Irving, and I have seen him 
in his own theater in London, would 
seem impossible from a master in stage 
management who had not only visited 
old Hellas, but had lived there and be- 
‘ame saturated with its local color and 
atmosphere and had also been one of 
the greatest of living Greek scholars and 
historians. Down to the smallest de- 
tail the air of verisimilitude was pre- 
served. 

“The scene was laid in the Akademe, 
one of the public parks of Athens, an 
olive grove laid out with walks about a 
mile outside the city, which by the way 
could be reproduced here in San Diego, 
where the olive grows to as great per- 
fection as in old Greece. 

“The occasion was the Athenian 
flower festival, or Anthesteria, which 
gives one a comprehension of the home 
life of Athenians such as can be gained 
in no other way, and of which the 
most unremitting study of Grecian ar- 
chaeology would convey but the faintest 
idea. The dialogues, which have fam- 
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iliarity on account of their resemblance 
to those of Plato, introduce many of the 
characters which he has preserved in 
his matchless and deathless masterpieces. 

“The first dialogue, the weleome to 
Pharnabazus, the Persian, is instruct- 
ive and symbolical, as it brings into 
sharp relief the difference between the 
Persian and Grecian civilizations, as 
shown in the racial differences between 
the Persians and Greeks, their style of 
dress, their habits and customs, accent- 
uating the difference naturally existing 
between those of a monarchy of the east 
and the free citizens of a republican city, 
or rather republic, of the west. 

“The dark-skinned and turbaned visi- 
tors, garbed in magnificent brocaded 
stuffs of the Persian looms, confronted 
the light-skinned, simply clad and easy 
moving Greeks, whose flowing linen 
garments did not hamper their steps as 
did the gorgeous robes of the Persians. 
The Persians possessed the air of power 
which comes from the consciousness 
of power of life and death over the lives 
of their fellows. The Greeks moved with 
the sense of power and freedom which 
comes from the sense of power over one’s 
self. 

“After the welcome to Pharnaba- 
zus, in which Euripides, Pericles and 
Aspasia, Diotima, Myrto and Deino- 
mache took part, came an _ interlude 
in which songs, dances, recitations and 
games by the children from the Raja 
Yoga academy made an_ impressive 
and beautiful effect. 

“Raja Yoga is said to mean equal 
mindedness, or even mindedness, and 
anyone seeing these children, some of 
whom were just able to toddle, could 
not help believing that the name was 
well applied. These children, in a mar- 
velous manner, went through their parts 
with an equal mindedness and _ poise 
that veteran players could not have 
bettered or even equaled. 

““By their fruits ye shall know 
them’ was said once by one who was, 
and is, supposed by a large majority 
of the western world to have sounded 
the depths of wisdom. Whatever the 
system employed by Mrs. Katherine 
Tingley, the .results as shown in her 
training are almost beyond concep- 
tion, and if she could give the same 


results with grown up actors and _ act- 
resses, San Diego instead of Paris would 
soon be generally recognized as the 
training school for dramatic art.” 

Katherine Tingley has always held 
the drama to be one of the most im- 
portant features in true education, and 
in 1898, shortly after the foundation 
by her of the Isis League of Musie and 
Drama, she revived the spirit of the 
ancient drama of Greece by the presen- 
tation of the “‘ Eumenides” of Aeschylus 
at the Carnegie Lyceum, New York. 
This was the first presentation of ancient 
Greek drama in the English language 
in this country, thus bringing its beauties 
and educative value within the reach 
even of those unfamiliar with the Greek 
language. Shortly afterward the “ Eu- 
menides” was given in other places and 
later at Point Loma. 


Economists the country over will 
watch with undisguised interest experi- 
ments in municipal own- 
ership and management 
of street railroads, which 
will be carried on in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles in the next five vears. 
The conditions surrounding each _ of 
these roads are vastly different, and if 
a fair trial of management and construe- 
tion is given, it will be pretty well de- 
monstrated whether a municipal cor- 
poration can operate any sort of electric 
line with profit. 

The San Francisco’ enterprise is, 
strictly speaking, a street railway. The 
experiment is to be made on the Geary 
street line which operates through a 
thickly settled portion of the community. 
There is no long haul, and the road is 
such that now, if ever, a city should do 
business at a good profit. The projectors 
of the road are having difficulty in finane- 
ing it, as bond buyers, banks and financial 
institution generally are avoiding the 
bonds. If the bonds are sold, it will 
have to be among the body of the people. 
There is also present the element of 
uncertainty which prevails whenever 
an irresponsible element is in municipal 
control. The bonds of the city of San 
Fanrcisco ought at all times to be readily 
salable, if not through the ordinary 
channels of making bond sales, then to 
anybody and everybody who comes 
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along. But as long as the city govern- 
ment is in present hands bond buyers 
will look with doubt on any securities 
issued to advance any of their proposi- 
tions. Nevertheless if municipal owner- 
ship and management of street railways 
can succeed anywhere, it ought to be 
possible to make the Geary street road 
a bright and shining example. 

The road which Los Angeles proposes 
to build will be of a different pattern 
and will be operated under entirely 
different circumstances. There will be 
no closely built section of the city from 
which revenue is to be drawn; nor, in- 
deed, is the revenue from the city proper 
considered in any of the calculations. 
Primarily, the road is to be built as a 
means of bringing down the existing 
freight charges between Los Angeles 
and San Pedro and then to hold them 
down. There is another feature-—that 
the road may act as an inducement to 
transcontinental railways to build here, 
using the municipal road as a terminal 
within the city, under proper leasing 
arrangements. The element which is 
at present in control of the city’s affairs 
disclaims any intention of trying to 
make the municipal road a revenue pro- 
ducer; if it runs even and does what the 
projectors intend, they will be satisfied. 
The road is to go through a district that 
is not closely settled, and hence will 
not produce much way passenger busi- 
ness. Neither will it produce much 
through passenger business, largely on 
account of the fact that it cannot receive 
or land passengers as close to the business 
center of Los Angeles as can its privately 
owned competitors. But it can and 
probably will do a big freight business, 
for the reason that it will have every 
whit as good advantages as the privately 
owned competitors for the transactions 
of business. 

We are doubtful about the financial 
success of this enterprise because we 
know that the city never gets as good 
service from its employees as do privately 
owned companies. The city never com- 
mands the loyalty that a private com- 
pany does, nor the efficiency, nor the 
unquestioning obedience. We are doubt- 
ful about the previous estimates that 
have been made as to cost, because these 
have come from unreliable sources, such 
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as from councilmen who have no ex- 
perience whatever in this line. Now 
that the city has employed an expert 
of known reputation and ability, this 
matter will undoubtedly take on another 
aspect. To build a road worth while 
to San Pedro is going to cost money 
and plenty of it; and the haphazard 
guesses at $10,000 a mile will look silly 
when the problem is studied to the 
bottom. The expert employed by the 
city has already put a damper on a cheap 
road by calling attention to the splendid 
equipment and construction of the elec- 
tric lines in operation in this section 
of California. Anything less will not 
do for the city road. 


Interesting indeed is the publication 


called the ‘“‘Mineral Resources of the 
United States for 1909” 
Neglected which contains a chap- 


ter by Douglas B. Ster- 
rett on the production 
of semi-precious stones in California and 
other states of the far west. The total 
value of these stones, according to the 
chapter was $534,380 in 1909 as against 
$416,063 in 1908, and there is every 
prospect that the production will show 
an increase when the reports of 1910 have 
been compiled. 

The increase is due largely to the larger 
droduction of turquoise, chrysoprase, 
ealifornite and kunzite, most of which 
are characteristically California produc- 
jions. A new gem stone from this state 
has been added in benitoite, from San 
Benito county, California, a beautiful 
blue stone which resembles sapphire. 
Californite resembles jade in color, tex- 
ture and hardness. It is expected to 
be a coming gem stone. 

Of course the mining of turquoise and 
kunzite will continue and the demand 
for these stones shows no sign of diminu- 
tion. 

Writing of these stones reminds us 
that there several branches of mining in 
California which are either little known 
or are neglected. For instance how 
many people in Southern California 
know that anything about the quick- 
silver mining of this state? To be sure 
there is no mining of this character south 
of San Benito county, but there is a belt 
in the coast range where it is carried on 
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and even little is known about it outside 
of the people who follow this sort of 
gambling—for it is gambling, if the term 
can be applied to the most pockety sort 
of mining the world can show. 

How many people are there who know 
that stibnite, the ore of antimony 
occurs in many places in this state; 
how much effort is there to extract this 
metal, which is worth perhaps 12 or 13 
cents a pound right here in Los Angeles? 

Who knows anything about the de- 
posits of chrome iron ore, used in the 
manufacture of chrome steel, and in the 
manufacture of the chrome colors, yel- 
low and green, and in the chrome inks? 
These inks are used in printing green- 


backs and National Bank notes that go 
to make up the paper money of this 
country. 

What is known of the deposits of 
platinum which may be developed in 
the beach sands of the northern coast, 
in Del Norte county and over the state 
line into Oregon? 

Bringing the question closer to our 
doors, how many people are there in 
Los Angeles who have the faintest notion 
of the production of kunzite in San 
Diego county? 

All of which goes to show that there 
are no end of opportunity in California 
for original work in mining, let alone 
in other line of endeavor. 


Song of A Thousand Charms. 


by W. R. Reece. 


I sing you a Song of a Thousand 
Charms though poor in words and slow 
of speech. It is the Song itself that 
gives me voice, else I should be both 
dumb and void of ear. Often in the 


night I wake—this Song surges 
through my heart and will not hold 
its melody. And with the coming of 


the day I hear it still, and till the night 
again returns, it gladdens all of life. 

Who hears this Song is ever vibrant 
with its thrill. His every motion gives 
it voice and form. It gives him kinship 
with the birds and flowers; transports 
from earth to heaven; brings up from 
death to life. Who tunes aright his 
ear has quickened both his heart and 
breath and all Creation’s mystery sees 
with a clearer eye. So many secrets 
are made known to him, he knows no 
worth of his could ever claim such bound- 
less meed,and tears of deep humility 
and joy spring from the fountains of 
his_ heart. 

From out of certain days or moments, 
places, times, I feel the hand of God 
press forth to quicken in me thoughts 
and feelings long forgot—long since 
lost use of in the stressful life I’ve 
lived these many barren years. But 
with this Song I live again as once I 
lived in childhood’s day of bliss—free 
from all care, or fear, or hate; with open 


heart, attuned to Life’s most tender note; 
absorbing to the full the joy of life that 
waits for all who will not dull the finer 
senses of the Soul. I view this Paradise 
again. I feel its air as once ‘twas felt 
in days of long ago. In one brief flash 
it comes to me anew, bathed in a mellow, 
glorifying light that lends it added sense 
and charin. 

Now of this Song I sing to you for 
fear you have forgotten and think it 
gone beyond recall. Not mine the Melo- 
dy to give to you, but I would hear 
you tune the Soul’s long unused ear 
and listen for an hour or day, with 
heart expectant and the mind swept 
clean. 

Leave all and follow me! Forget your 
business and your work and let me 
show you God in nature, God in man. 
Together let us listen for this Song. 
Could you but hear one strain you’d 
ne’er forget tho’ life were kept ten 
thousand years. This song will glorify 
your life. "Twill bless you with the 
joy of life—bring peace and power that 
is the end of wealth but which all wealth 
can never give. No gold of earth can 
ever live this Song for it is free—not 
bought with money nor with price. 
And I, who sing this Song to you are 
am poor as any man, yet I am rich for 
I have heard and in the hearing I have 
found that God which all men seek. 
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A Question. 


By W. R. Reece. 


Say, You, who ever want more money, 
have you well considered whether the 
time you work each day—six, eight 
nine hours as the case may be, would 
suffice, if applied to the land to produce 
the food you eat; to raising sheep and 
weaving cloth, to make the clothes you 
wear; to the creation of good books and 
plays would afford the knowledge and 
amusement you demand? 


or 


to 
and 


re- 


You are but back 
the race but 
work. Still 
sulting from 
myriad men. 
Know then, this truth, that till you’ve 
called forth into useful act the utmost of 
your talent, your capacity, you are in 
shameful debt, and all repining for a 
greater wage in life is but thrown away. 
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Portuguese Colonies in California. 


By The 


From what Out West has been able to 
learn, the January issue of this magazine 
has made an unconscionable amount of 
stir in Alameda county, much of the 
agricultural portion of which is given 
over very largely to tens of thousands 
of Portuguese immigrants and _ their 
descendants. That issue of the magazine 
contained a study of the Portuguese 
element, made by a lady who has re- 
sided in the district for several 
The article was written at the request 
of the editor of this magazine, and on 
the whole Out West thought it a rather 
complimentary notice to the Portuguese 
than otherwise. 

Students of immigration have noticed, 
and regretfully, that the character of 
immigration into the United States has 
veered considerably in the past twenty 
years. Time was when the United States 
secured the bulk of its immigrants from 
Ireland and Germany and in less num- 
bers came the Scandinavian peoples 
and the Scotch. These people have 
been welcome; they assimilated readily 
enough or are rapidly assimilating with 
the American people because racially 
they are our own body and_ blood. 
We have 
Italians; 


years. 


But all has been changed. 
been 


with the south 


floc ded 
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the Portuguese from the Azores Islands 
have come in numbers. This 
brings up, very naturally whether the 
introduction of the Latin cross will 
an improvement on the present Amer'- 
can stock. It was as astudy of a colony of 
Portuguese that the article in the Jan 
uray Out West written. We in 
southern California know little, 
paratively, of the Italians, and that littl 


far less 


he 


was 


com 


is to their good. Northern California 
knows them better. We understand 
that neither the Portuguese nor the 


Italians have shown much disposition 
to intermarry with the element that was 
here first, but this isolation cannot con 
tinue. Sooner or later an amalgamation 
must be effected 

What will it be? 
ment or a deterioration? 
prophesy. 

Still more of a problem for the Ameri 
can people to solve is the immigration 
of the mass of Slavonians who have been 
pouring in on from Southeastern 
Europe in recent vears. Little by little 
they, too, will be dissolved into the 
American race. Will the effeet be good? 
We cannot hazard a guess. 

For those of us who live on the Pacific 
Coast this problem of immigration 1s 


Will it be an improve 
No man can 
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coming to an acute stage. 
years the Panama canal will be completed 
and it will be possible to bring immi- 
grants to the United States at very little 
greater expense than they are now 
brought to New York. 
by shiploads and the shiploads will be 
ot 
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very frequent arrival. 


The Panama canal will bring us plenty 
of things to think about except the ques- 
tion of freight rates. 
In connection with this Portuguese 
study we take the liberty of publishing 
two letters one of which came indirectly 
from an Oakland attorney and one of 
which is our reply to his letter. 
letters, we think, cover the proposition 
pretty thoroughly, and for this reason 
the correspondence is 


published: 


Oakland, Calif., March 16, 1911 
Mrs. Emily Yates Mowry, 
Centerville, 

California. 
My dear Mrs. Mowry: 

I have just read with consider- 
able interest your article appearing 
in the January Magazine number of 
the Out West. I note in your 
article the following statement 
‘Here they have become a political 
factor, and seek political office. 
From only that of constable at 
first, now they ask for the office of 
Justice of the Peace, and they are 
getting it too.” Might I venture 
to ask if in your opinion there is 
any legitimate reason why a man 
otherwise qualified for any political 
office should be barred from holding 
that office by reason of the fact that 
his ancestors hail from a certain 
portion of the world? 

The existence of the problem in 
race amalgamation as suggested 
by you in the article in question is 
not apparent to me. After a more 
or less extensive study in social 
and political science | am at a loss 
to learn wherein there lies a race 
problem in the question of the 
assimilation of the Portuguese 
people. As I understand it the 


American people are a cosmopoli- 
tan people composed of the des- 
cendants of those who have settled 
on our shores. 


That there is no 
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more race problem connected with 
the assimilation of the Portuguese 
than there is connected with the 
assimilation of the English or the 
Irish. It appears to me that none 
of these other peoples have any 
greater prerogative to the title of 
American than have the children 
of Portuguese parents. Authori- 
ties on matters, in 
speaking of race problems consider, 
to the exclusion of every other 
matter the problem of assimilation 
between the white, black, yellow 
and red between 
different branches of the Caueasion 


st wialogical 


races and not 


race. 

1 would like to state further 
that you have, innocently perhaps, 
done injustice to those of us who 
have received some of the advan- 
tages of a higher education, by 
stating what is manifestly untrue, 
that the children of Portuguese 
parents are only fair students; 
that not many of them reach an 
excellent mark. In this connec- 
tion, | would venture to suggest 
that an examination of the stand- 
ing of those of our people who have 
attended the high schools, normal 
schools and university will serve 
to disabuse your mind of the ide: 
that we are only fair students 
and will in the event that you are 
open to honest conviction, serve 
to convince you that as a rule 
the class leaders in the class in 
which there are children of Portu- 
guese ancestry are those very child- 
ren. 

Yours very truly, 
L. Gonsalves 


March 28th, 1911. 

L. Gonsalves, Esq. 
Oakland, Cal. 

My Dear Sir:—On my return from 
a trip to San Francisco I find your 
letter of March 16th. addressed to 
Mrs. Mowry of Centerville. In- 
asmuch as your letter contained 
matter relating to the policy of 
this publication, Mrs. Mowry 
thought best to send it to me for 
reply, and I think that in this she 
did right. 
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Now, Mr. Gonsalves, you have 
opened up a large question. I take 
it from your name that you are of 
Portuguese birth or descent. As- 
suming that this is true, let me on 
the other hand say that I am as 
much an American as any one can 
be. My mother’s people came to 
this country from England as far 
back as 1668; my father’s people 
were Scotch refugees after 1745. 
So I rather think that I can speak 
from the American point of view, 
for my people have done their part 
in peace and in every war in which 
this country has ever engaged 
from the time of the Revolution. 

Suppose that instead of being 
an American, I had been born in 
Portugal; suppose that I had been 
reared there; that I was as thorough 
a Portuguese as I am an American; 
suppose that fifty thousand new- 
comers from America, or Germany, 
or anywhere else settled in Portu- 
gal. Would I, as a Portuguese, 
be justified in making as close an 
inquiry as I was able as to the 
coming of these new settlers? 
There can be but one answer to 
that question. 

Now, Mr. Gonzales, I disagree 
absolutely as to your statement 
that there is no more of a race 
problem connected with the assimi- 
lation of the Portuguese than there 
is in the assimilation of the English 
or the Irish. There IS, and most 
decidedly. 

The people of England, the basic 
stock of the American people, are 
a mixed race, the Keltic blood 
being represented by the Irish, 
the Welsh and the Scotch, and the 
Germanic people and blood by 
the invasion of the Angles, the 
Saxons, the Danes and the Jutes, 
about fifteen hundred years ago. 
The English race is a cross-blood 
between the Keltic and the Ger- 
manic. The Norman invasion of 
866 and the Norman domination 
did not change the blood of England. 
Now when we get: Irish and Ger- 
mans into the United States, we 
get the same blood from which 
the English people sprang. So 
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with the Scotch and the Welsh— 
we get more Keltic blood. When 
we get the Swedes and the Norweg- 
ians and the Danes, we are merely 
getting more blood of the Germanic 
people. We are getting material 
for more Anglo-Saxons. 

We do not know what will be 
the effect of a cross between the 
north European blood—Germanic 
and Keltic—and the Latin peoples. 
In all history there is no record of 
what this will produce. When I 
say this, I mean a cross between 
the Portuguese or the Spanish 
or the French or the Italians, 
and a north European people. 
To determine whether this cross 
would be good or bad, might 
require a century; it will require 
more than your opinion or mine. 

Personally, I am not disposed 
that there shall be any great amount 
of experimenting either with the 
Slavonian or the Latin cross. Most 
of our immigration in late years 
is from southern and southeastern 
Europe, and whether it should 
be permitted to come in an unin- 
terrupted flood is to my mind, 
doubtful. I am something of a 
believer in the doctrine of wait and 
see. 

It seems to me that Mrs. Mowry 
wrote an exceedingly friendly ar- 
ticle about the Portuguese of Ala- 
meda county. She wrote it at 
my instance for I spent some time 
right in Centerville looking into 
what was to me an exceedingly 
interesting question. I am _ told 
that the educated portion of the 
Portuguese population at Cente- 
ville has little criticism to offer; 
the opinions of those who are 
still uneducated do not count. 

Whether the few Portuguese born 
and descended people who hold 
minor offices are Portuguese or not, 
does not count, either. 

The great problem is whether it 
is wise for this country to receive 
the south European peoples. You 
will find this discussion going on 
in the best periodicals of the day. 
As long as the south Europeans 
continue to come in increasing 
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numbers, the question will grow, 
instead of recede. I think that 
there was a good opportunity for 
a study of the problem right there 
in Alameda county, although per- 
haps, Mrs. Mowry has not gone as 
deeply into the question as would 
a thoroughly trained man. 

And I will confess that I cannot 
say what I think of the question, 
myself. There has been too little 
intermarriage for one to draw con- 
clusions. Intermarriage will event- 
ually come as will the merging of 
the races. 
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Will it be a good cross? 

I confess I do not know. As 
I said we know what the north 
Europeans will amount to when 
crossed—they make a new race 
of Anglo-Saxons. But you and 
I will never know what the Latin 
blood will do when introduced into 
the American; we will not live 
long enough. All we can do is to 
study and draw conclusions. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Winfield Scott 
Editor 





Municipal Lighting in Pasadena. 


By W. 8S. Scott. 


My study of the municipal lighting 
question in Pasadena appears to have 
disconcerted Messrs. Mersereau, Fogg 
and Hotaling, the lighting committee 
of the Pasadena city council to such an 
extent that I am constrained to answer 
their communication in the March number 
of Out West, and put the answer in per- 
sonal form. Nothing that these gentle- 
men have said has caused me to change 
the opinion that the Pasadena munici- 
pal plant is in reality a failure. 

Figures without end can be brought 
to show the contrary but there is al- 
ways a flaw. 

For instance, I find by reports of the 
operations of the plant that on January 
1, 1911, the plant had 3,655 consumers 
and an investment of $471,668.83. The 
investment per consumer was $129. 
The investment per consumer was $149 
in the September previous. 

Each additional consumer added in 
1910 cost $43—not $25 as Messrs. Mer- 
sereau, Fogg and Hotaling assert. 

The Lighting Committee shows a 
profit for operation at present rates. 
How? By charging the city an out- 
rageous price for lighting done by the 
city. This is robbing Peter (the city) 
to make Paul (the consumer) think he 
is getting the best end of the deal. In- 





asmuch as Paul pays extra in the form 
of taxes, wherein does he _ benefit? 
On this question I quote from the Pasa- 
dena “Star” of June 15, 1910. 
“The particular point at issue seems 
to be as to the rate per kilowatt hour 
the tax payers are paying for the so- 
called forty watt street lamps which are 
billed by the municipal plant at a flat 
rate of $12 per year each. The reports 
to me show there are approximately 
1000 of these lamps in service in Pasa- 
dena, and that they burn on what is 
termed the All-Night-Moonlight schedule. 
“During a year’s time there are approxi- 
mately 3,000 burning hours in this sched- 
ule, and if each lamp takes forty watts 
per hour the annual result is 120,000 
watt hours or 120 kilowatt hours con- 
sumption per lamp. Dividing this into 
the rate charged by the municipal plant 
for this service is 10 cents per kilowatt 
hour. Mr. Koiner now states that these 
lamps consume 50 watts per hour. If 
this is so the annual consumption per 
lamp would be 150 kilowatt hours, 
which, divided into the rate of $12 per 
year, would give 8 cents per kilowatt 
hour. The difference between these 
two rates is immaterial to the point at 
issue, namely, that the city is being over- 
charged for this service. If this service 
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were furnished on meter basis the present 
schedule of the municipal plant would 
prohibit a charge in excess of about 3 
cents per kilowatt hour. Assuming Mr. 
Koiner’s statement of the consumption 
per lamp this would mean a difference 
of 5 cents per kilowatt hour or a total 
overcharge in excess of $7,000. Mr. 
Koiner has not mentioned the rate per 
kilowatt hour he is receiving for this 
service.” 

Then the Municipal Lighting Commit- 
tee asserts that it is producing electricity 
in a steam plant cheaper than the Edison 
Company does with a water power plant. 
Again let us see, quoting from the Pasa- 
dena “Star” of March 22, 1910. 

“The subject interested me to such 
an extent that I sought engineering 
advice, and find that the comparison 
given is not correct, and undoubtedly 
made up for the purpose of further con- 
fusing the people. One of the signers 
of the report at least is fully aware of 
the fact that all of the electric current 
generated at the station is not available 
for selling to the customer, as there is a 
loss in distribution between the station 
and the customer of from 20 per cent. 
to 35 per cent; and further, in figuring 
the cost per k. w. h. the whole amount of 
the current generated at the station has 
been considered as against the mere 
running expense of plant, without any- 
thing being included for depreciation. 
If we take the lowest percentage of loss 
of current between the station and the 
customer, 20 per cent., we find that in- 
stead of 1,153,000 k. w. h. the city could 
have sold only 922,400 k. w. h. Taking 
the expense of operation as given in the 
report at $23,901 would bring the operat- 
ing cost up to $0.0259; then add to this 
the cost per k. w. h. for $16,000 
depreciation for eight months, $0.0173, 
makes a total per k. w. h. of $0.0432, 
and this does not include interest on the 
bonds or the amount necessary to pay 
them when they fall due. This figure 
of $0.0432 is somewhat different from 
the figure of $0.02007 used in the report 
to show the average cost of operating 
the steam plant as against the cost of 
water power operation.”’ 

In other words the Lighting Committee 

deliberately sought to confuse the public 

with figures that will not bear close analysis. 
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There are some other points to which 
attention should be paid. I quote the 
following from Messrs. Mersereau, Fogg 
and Hotaling: 

“ Furthermore, the establishment of a 
municipal lighting plant has had the effect 
of bringing forth a spirit of civic loyalty 
and consciousness, a confidence upon the 
part of the people in their own public 
utilities.” 

“Civie loyalty!’ What 
committed in thy name! 

A city rent by personal and public 
strife; preachers shouting politics from 
pulpit to pulpit, and a community so 
split and sundered that its bickering and 
its warfare has become a by-word up 
and down the Pacific Coast—a city where 
personal animosities have become so 
bitter that it has taken years of effort to 
pass a bond issue for the construction 
of school buildings; where bond issue 
after bond issue to secure a water supply 
for its inhabitants was defeated, where 
the lack of water is now endangering 
the very existence of the city as an in- 
dependent municipality, and where an 
election fight waged with all the ferocity 
and vulgarity of frontier days has been 
the talk of the Southwest. 

Civie Loyalty? Let us hale into court 
Charles H. Prisk, editor of the Pasadena 
“Star,” and see what he says about it. 

“Events of the last few years, and 
especially of the last few months, im- 
press deeply the fact that Pasadena has 
one sound and absolutely vital lesson to 
learn, or else it will scuttle its progress 
as a city,” says the Pasadena “Star” 
in an editorial, called forth by the second 
defeat of an election to authorize bonds 
for a high school. ‘‘From time to time 


things are 


the ‘Star’ has adverted to the bitter 
improvement-stagnating, factional divi- 
sions among citizens of this city. Pro- 


gressive men and agencies, whose chief 
aim is the advancement of Pasadena, 
have labored and urged and entreated 
for the cessation of these unseeming, 
investment-discouraging, stranger-disgus- 
ting squabblings over non-essentials. It 
seems that these pleadings have been of 
little avail. Conditions here are such, 
therefore, that plain, blunt, but friendly 
speaking is in order. 

“Pasadena must put an end to ist 
petty factional prejudices, its unworthy 
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suspicioning and unwarranted assaults 
upon every public-improvement proposi- 
tion and the advocates thereof, or else 
the knell of progress here will be sounded 
and that soon. Investors will go else- 
where to invest. Homeseekers will seek 
a community where there is more homo- 
genity of sentiment and less factious ob- 
structiveness. Even tourists will tire 
of hearing incessant wrangles and will 
steer for cities where there is more of 
the spirit of brotherly love, neighborliness 
and good will. There is no denying the 
fact that unfortunate controversies here 
have created and are creating a very bad 
impression upon strangers. It will be 
simply suicidal for this kind of bickering 
regime to go on here indefinitely.” 

Charles H. Prisk has qualified so ad- 
mirably as an expert on ‘civic loyalty” 
as it is practiced in Pasadena that | 
will take his statement as an accurate 
description of things as they do exist. 

Once upon a time and for a great many 
years Pasadena possessed civie loyalty 
of the true-blue tvpe. Those were days 
when the growth of that city was the 
pride of all. It was during those days 
that the Rose Tournament was inaugu- 
ated, when sound municipal financing 
brought capital from all over America 
and when socialism was confined to the 
sewer farm. 

On May 3 1906, when by a narrow 
margin of fourteen votes a bond issue 
to construct a municipal lighting plant 
was carried, the knell of civie loyalty 
was tolled. With that one act all that 
Pasadena had been striving for came to 
an abrupt end. 

The construction of splendid school 
buildings which had been the city’s pride, 
stopped; efforts to secure a municipal 
supply of water has been beaten time after 
time; expenditures for parks and the 
Arroyo bridge were turned down by the 
taxpayers who were called upon to vote 
bond issue after bond issue to brace up 
the municipal electric venture which 
had been foisted upon them by a majority 
of fourteen votes. 

The expenditure caused by this slim 
majority now amounts to approximately 
$500,000. Five years have past since 
the socialistic element in Pasadena out- 
voted the conservative people who had 
made the city. 
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During this period the desperate 
struggles of the administration, backed 
by the municipal lighting league and 
by the constant clamor of the radical 
element only about forty per cent 
of the electric service of the city has been 
secured for the municipal plant. 

The Southern California Edison Com- 
pany, against which has been directed 
the most vicious fight that has ever been 
conducted against a public service cor- 
poration, retains about 5,225 consumers, 
or about 59 per cent of the entire busi- 
hess of Pasadena which is the most con- 
clusive argument that socialism is not 
so popular a sentiment as the municipal 
lighting party would have it appear. 

Assume that it were possible for the 
Pasadena municipal plant successfully 
to compete with the Southern California 
Edison Company and secure all the busi- 
ness in its territory, it would cost the 
city for additional equipment and ade- 
quate generation approximately $600,000 
in addition to all that has been spent. 
At least a total investment of $1,100,000 
of municipal money would be required 
to place the Pasadena plant upon a 
basis which would equip it to supply all 
the people who pay taxes for its con- 
struction and maintenance. 

Even this enormous expenditure would 
simply put the plant on a basis to operate 
with fuel oil, which is constantly increas- 
ing in price and is not considered a staple 
means of producing electric energy. 

The document of Messrs, Fogg, Hotaling 
and Mersereau is fully as remarkable 
for the issues that it sidesteps as it is 
for the issues that it juggles. The fact 
that every municipal light consumer in 
Pasadena is paying for his light bills 
in two ways—namely—to the electric 
light collector and to the tax collector 
is entirely ignored. He is simply pay- 
ing his electric bills out in two install- 
ments. If he does not pay the tax collec- 
tor the tax becomes a lien upon his 
property and the next step is the tax 
sale. If he does not pay the light collec- 
tor the lights are turned off and he must 
go in the dark. The following is an 
illustration of how the lighting plant is 
being supported by direct taxation of 
the people. The official estimate for 
street lighting by the municipal plant 
for the year ending June 30, 1911, on 
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the basis of street lighting installed on 
June 1, 1910, amounts to $37,178.80. 
The Southern California Edison company 
on August 2, 1910 offered to perform the 
same service for $25,000, On the basis 
of a five years contract if offered to per- 
form the same service for $22,500. 
The lighting committee, composed of 
the three distinguished authors whose 
contribution appeared in the last num- 
ber of Out West recommended that this 
offer of the Edison Company be rejected, 
and the Council concurred, thereby 
violating. one of the thoroughly estab- 
lished principles of government—the 
purchase of all commodities by competi- 
tive bidding. 

The act of the Pasadena Council in 
rejecting the bid of the Southern Califor- 
nia Edison Company resulted in these 
two things: boosting the alleged revenues 
of the municipal plant for the period 
of the proposed contract $73,390.00, 
and placing a direct lighting tax on the 
people of Pasadena of $73,390.00, or 
the difference between the price that 
the service could be secured on the com- 
petitive bidding plan and the price that 
was fixed by the council presumably for 
the purpose of making the municipal 
plant show a fictitious earnings. 

Under the municipal street lighting 
system Pasadena has the highest per 
capita lighting cost of any city on the 
Pacific Coast. The people of Pasadena 
are probably paying the highest per capita 
street lighting rate in the world. 

Extravagant street lighting is one of 
the easiest ways to make a municipal 
plant show profit. It is as easy as tak- 
ing candy from a baby. 

Since 1906 the cost of lighting the 
streets of Pasadena has more than doub- 
led. During the last three years that the 
Southern California Edison Company 
supplied the street lighting service the 
cost was as follows: 


a $14,543.00 
I _ 16,745.90 
1906.. a __...... 17,303.65 


It is not hard to find the joker when 
you compare the price Pasadena is 
paying for its street lighting with the 
cost of per capita street lighting of the 
following cities, as for instance: Santa 
Ana, with a population of 8,429, the cost 
per capita is 63 cents; Riverside, (muni- 


cipal ownership ) population 15,212, cost 
per capita, 63 cents; San Diego, with a 
population of 39,158, cost per capita, 
64 cents; Whittier, with a population of 
4,550, cost per capita, 75 cents; Los 
Angeles, population 320,000 cost per 
‘apita, 75 cents. 

One moss-grown  prevarication is 
trotted out by the triumvirate of Pasa- 
dena authors and made to serve once 
more, notwithstanding the fact that it 
has been nailed to the wall fully a hun- 
dred times. It is in effect that the elec- 
tric lighting rate in Pasadena was cut 
from 15 cents per kilowatt hour as a 
direct result of the municipal plant. 
As a matter of fact, in April, 1906, two 
years and nine months before the muni- 
cipal plant began to deliver current for 
commercial lighting the rate for Edison 
service was 12 cents per kilowatt hour. 
The average rate of the Edison service 
was, however, only 7 cents per kilo- 
watt hour. This was as low a rate as 
service was furnished in any of the other 
cities and towns on the Edison system, 
with the exception of Los Angeles. If 
the city of Pasadena was not satisfied 
with the rate the Common Council had 
the right to regulate it by means of or- 
dinance. The recent abolishing the use 
of the flat rate was enacted under the 
same general provision of the statutes 
of California, and could have been in- 
voked to regulate the rates that then 
existed had the City government pre- 
ferred to take that course, instead of 
instituting municipal competition. 

Every municipality in California has 
a statutory right to regulate the rates 
charged for water, gas and electricity 
and no advance in this rate can be made 
in Pasadena without the consent and 
approval of the City Council, 

There is one big lesson in Pasadena’s 
experiences and all the Doctors of Figures 
cannot change it; it is that if a city 
desires to go into the business of furnish- 
ing lighting, it must have a mon- 
opoly. 

And Mr. Thomas Earley, Mayor of 
Pasadena said as much to the Los An- 
geles municipal ownership devotees when 
they began to talk of going into the busi- 
ness locally. 

Mr. Earley knows; he has had ex- 
perience. 
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Tehipite By the Old Trail. 


By Ernestine Winchell 


(Tehipite Valley which lies in Fresno 
County, was accidentally discovered in 
the summer of 1877 by Frank Dusy, a 
sheep owner of that locality, who was 
following a wounded bear. Mr. Dusy 
made his descent along the cliff, bare- 
footed for safety on the smooth granite, 
fully realizing the dangers of the whole 
proceeding. The game eluded him, the 
day was gone, and he was forced to spend 
the night as best he could. After many 
hours of search next morning for a way 


out he finally managed a desperate 
scramble up a little creek canyon. 

Two vears later when L. A. Winchell 
of Fresno was spending his vacation in 
Mr. Dusy’s camp the two went into the 
valley, and together surveyed, chopped 
out and built up “the old Trail’? which 
is still used by intrepid mountain lovers 
from the plains and the coast. 

An easier way has been built by the 
forest rangers from a point convenient 
for them, but does not hold the attraction 





Tehipite Valley. 





Photo by Lil A. Winchell 
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“Mighty Granite Wall, 


to the true explorer for whom difficul- 
ties and exclusiveness add a charm to 
beauty and grace to grandeur. 

Thinking of our own beautiful valley, 
we earnestly hope for the rescue of Hetch- 
Hetchy, whose danger even now threatens 
Tehipite.—Ernestine Winchell. ) 

Along devious ways of circumstance 
and of progress we were come at last to 
the brink of Tehipite Valley, that beauti- 
ful canyon of the Middle Fork of King’s 
River, and for ecstatic moments we gazed 
down on the meadow girded by gleaming 
water and looking like a shrub-set lawn 
tens of hundreds of feet below; then 
across to the mighty granite wall, in- 
vincible and austere, towering even above 
the altitude where we stood entranced. 

Four moving specks of varied color 
and a glimmer of white picked from the 








Invincible and Austere”’ Photo by Lil A. Winchell 


depths by the field-glass disappointed 
our cherished hope of undivided sover- 
eignity, for the specks meant horses, and 
the glimmer meant a tent, and all com- 
bined meant that the United States 
Geological Survey party, whose new 
records were punctuating the wayside, 
had preceded us down the trail. 

We were with a pioneer explorer of 
the valley, who has _ photographed, 
named and loved its wonders in the joyous 
glow of discovery, and feels an autocratic 
sense of proprietorship that is very re: 
and we laughed together at his keen 
and absolute unwelcome of the govern- 
ment invasion. But, as the homesteader 
knows the paths of his garden, so t! 
explorer knows the unmarked ways 
about the valley, therefore, in mutu:! 
sympathy, we decided entirely to ignore 
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Doorway of the Rock House. 


intruders on our do- 


to ourselves, 


the unconscious 
main. We wanted it all 
you see, for we had waited long years 
for this day together. 

At the very verge—at a point where 
the mountain fell, half in cliff, half in 
debris, 4,500 feet to the river level—we 
overhauled the packs, caching such things 
as we would not need. What remained 
of actual necessities, supplies, bed, 
changes of clothing and emergency drugs, 
were divided equally between Judy and 
Dinah, leaving Kitty saddled to carry 
me where possible. 

The very beginning of the trail was 
appalling---a grim slide of yellow clay 
bristling with broken and water-washed 
rocks. Here I dismounted and_ the 
explorer went ahead leading Dinah, 
while I essayed to drive the others. 
With astonishing promptness there de- 
veloped a churning turmoil of horses, 
packs, dust, helplessly expostulating big 
man, and frantic small woman—for the 
animals did not like the look of that place, 
the explorer could not leave the young 
and inexperienced pack-horse, and | 
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was not much force as a train driver. 
We got them tumultuously down that 
pitch, however, and there the explorer 
held Dinah aside till the others relue- 
tantly passel; then | the lead 
dragging Judy by her rope and leaving 
Kitty no choice but to move on between. 

This arrangement made it exciting for 
me, for in all that terrific, scrambling, 
plunging descent I was beset with fears 
of falling under the feet, of 
her crushing me by a miss-step, of rocks 
dislodged by those above bounding down 
upon me—not ajter me, but down. 
When we all stopped to rest the explorer 
would be facing one direction with his 
horse, and I in the other with mine, 10 
or 12 feet below—with Kitty humped 
disconsolately in the precipitate angle 
of the V! 


took 


horse’s 


Zig-zag, back and forth along the 
mountainside we went in turns long 


enough for but one animal at a time; 
so steep that the fore-feet of the horse 
I led were level with my belt and so 
near that I could touch them with my 
hand; so narrow that a bulging pack has 
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Crown Creek Rocks and Cascades. 
Photo by Lil A. Winchell 


been known to throw its bearer a hundred 
feet below the path; with breaks and 
jumps so savage that I must take to 
the rocky wall and urge Judy to make 
the leap that would land her in the 
eanyon below if she stumbled. After 
each of these, as soon as our advance 
had left room for the rest, I stopped the 
patient, trusting, courageous, old mare 
and patted her dusty, pumping nose, 
for I felt for her—poor old involuntary 
pilgrim in a journey of terror and hard- 
ship to serve the selfish humans! 

Kitty could come without difficulty, 
for she carried but my saddle and was 
entirely free, but she was of the narrow- 
minded, ignorant, obstinate type and 
often nothing but a vigorous applica- 
tion of heavy walking-boot, or a skill- 
fully dropped rock would convince her 
that she could do perforce what Judy 
had done for coaxing. 

To Dinah the explorer was obliged 
to give constant attention, for she was 
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young, big and valuable—a_ beautiful! 
creature—and had never been in bad 
places before. At many a dangerous 
turn he brought her to a halt with a 
gentle word, stepped as far as possibl 
from her way and gave her plenty of 
rope. Then, at a cluck, and —‘Come on, 
Dinah?’’—she put her velvety nose as 
far down as she could, lifted one big hoof 
and felt wisely about for secure footing; 
then another, and so, carefully encour 
aged, guided and restrained she was 
neither hurt nor frightened on a trail 
that usually sees half the caravan dis- 
abled from cuts, bruises, or worse. 

There was one almost level stretch 
of several yards—and what a relief it 
was! But it was scarcely the breadth 
of a man’s two hands, while above and 
below, the mountain was so. sharply 
tilted that the trees appeared attached 
by their branches as well as by their 
roots. I think the kindly-deceiving 
growth, screening the depths from our 
sight, was all that spared us nerve for 
that fearful journey! 

The surveyor, his wife, assistant, 
and cook—jour persons, not two! 
were our only predecessors on the trail 
this season, but several branches, fresh 
cut elevations and basemark, and a slice 
of buttered bread from which a huge 
semi-circle had been bitten were elo- 
quent evidences of their passage. 

In clouds of fine, black dust we re- 
peatedly paused to rest, and always we 
turned to look over the shimmering, wait- 
ing valley to Tehipite—‘ High Rock’’ 
mystically hinting of the majesty | 
was yet to learn. This, of the trail, 
anda still steeper one across the river, 
both at the southern end of the canyon, 
were the only wooded mountains; their 
companions stood naked save for a_ bit 
of shrubbery here and _ there. 

At the bottom of the trail we found a 
brush barricade erected by the survey- 
ing party, all that was necessary to hold 
their horses in this great natural enclos 
ure; without hesitation the explorer took 
it down, put our animals through, and 
then replaced it. 

By the explorer’s watch it had take: 
us just two hours and fifteen minutes 
to come down one thousand feet in 
mile for over four miles—the quicke- 
descent on his record of many journey 
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and without an accident, no horses 
skinned, and he hardly tired at all. I 
was very proud that, on this, my first 
‘xperience, I had not hindered him, 
and in my exultation quite disregarded 
my numb legs and bruised, burning feet, 
which was fortunate, for it took another 
hour, though I was then in the saddle, 
before we found a resting place. 

The pine-tree camp at the foot of the 
trail was occupied by the surveyors; 
the “‘rock house,’ ample in space, was 
too far from water, and the admirable 
spot that has always been the explorer’s 
headquarters had been wrecked by a 
devastating freshet that tore down trees, 
banked up debris and turned the river 
to a new course. We crossed the ca- 
reering stream, rode up the meadow, 
and finally found a charming retreat, 
half-encircled by spreading young cedars 
and with the tremendous, awe-inspiring 
dome looming opposite, filling the pros- 
touching the sky. It seems to 


pect 
to dominate one’s con- 


flood the valley 
sciousness above all other things. 

There is an old story of an English 
tourist woman, who, at breakfast in 
Yosemite Valley said appreciatively: 
“That’s a fine bit of beef-steak!”’ and a 
few hours later, when viewing El Capitan: 
“That’s a fine bit of rock!’ While I 
should not, I think, call Tehipite Dome 
‘“‘a fine bit of rock,’ I do feel that des- 
cription, comparison or opinion of mine 
would be weak and inadequate—un- 
worthy the imposing object. 

Next morning we lay under the lacy 
cedar canopy and watched the rising 
sun paint Tehipite’s silver head with 
gold, and when our breakfast was over 
| decided to remain in camp while the 
explorer fared out to look on old, familiar 
scenes. The dishes washed, and the 
camp in order I rested, and read and 
wrote the morning away—conscious 
every second of the benign, immutable 
sagamore of the canyon, awaiting the 
end of the world in a stillness that sang 
and throbbed. 

Toward noon the explorer came back, 
and after an incomparable dinner of 
King’s River’s famous little trout and 


delicious big elderberries, with the 
material complements of hot biscuits, 


butter and coffee I felt ready for adven- 
ture, sO very soon we set out for Pluto’s 
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Portal. It was a mile from camp to 
where that mysterious gorge opens from 
between its cliffs, and | found it a hard 
one, for I was feeling the effects of yes- 
terday’s hours of perpendicular travel 
and a dozen aching muscles cried out in 
protest at every step. Once there, 
however, I forgot everything in the ex- 
citing clambers over boulders and steeps, 
and in spell-bound gazing at those stu- 
pendous walls of granite. Sometimes 
panicky fear of their closing in upon us 
made me catch my breath. And those 
enormous overhanging rocks—would they 
hold their place till we were out from 
under? 

As we advanced up the great wash 
from the outer portal we observed the mad 
work of rioting spring torrents, since his 
last visit. And well within, that great 
slab against which he stands in a photo- 
graph taken then, had been flung to the 
floor and shivered to fragments, while 
the still greater slab hanging just above 
had fallen and added its giant wreckage 
to the chaotic heap. And a tree, four 
feet through without the bark, had been 
from the cliff-top, 5,000 feet 
broken into sections, battered 


dashed 
above, 
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unbelievably, and part of it ground to 
shreds! 

Unnerved by these silent evidences 
of ungoverned force I tore my fascinated 
eyes away and moved toward the fairy- 
spun fall till I stood upon stones wet by 
its iridescent spray, where the soft cool- 
ness of the air was like a breath from 
Heaven rather than from Pluto’s region. 

Turning reluctantly from the tremen- 
dous contrasts of this awesome place we 
paused a moment at the colossal door- 
way where Tehipite, shimmering through 
spaces of summer sunshine, in peaceful 
grandeur compelled our reverential gaze. 

We reached camp at sunset, laden 
with huge clusters of purple elderberries 
and a fine piece of green serpentine, which, 
with an elemental vanity on a par with 
that of the Indian whose exclamation 
named the dome, I saw fashioned into 
beads for my adornment. 

Supper was eaten, ashily, by firelight; 
a dead tree lost patience and crashed 
indignantly to earth in the ominous 
stillness; the aches that had cried in the 
morning were howling now, but. stars 
twinkled serenely above the guardian 
bulk of old Tehipite, and we knew all 
was well. 

The new day found my body still 
lame, so we gave up visiting the Temple 
of the Gods and Sunshine Falls, but the 
primitive lure of adventure is strong, 
and when the explorer swung his ax to 
shoulder and bade me come, I followed 
as unquestioningly and as meekly as 
a woman of the stone age. In and out 
among fern, wild roses and ceanothus 
wound the way broken by bear and deer, 
till finally my leader stepped aside to 
point out a big black-oak tree showing 
a strange blemish some twenty inches 
broad, and a little longer. Very care- 
fully he hewed along the edges of the 
sear till, at length, he was able to pry 
out the plate of new wood which recon- 
structive nature had spread protectingly 
over a denuded space upon the trunk. 
The explorer turned it over to me. and 
I read in negative and relief: 


E. C.—L. A. 
WINCHELL 
AUG. XVI. 
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Keen and clear on the dark, concave 
surface stood every letter and every 
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period, the grain of the wood, and even 
the ax marks made on the tree so many 
vears ago, when the explorer and _ his 
father had visited the valley together, 
and he had cut this record with his hunt 
ing knife. 

Across the river and below the dome 
Crown Creek races in sparkling cascades 
to grind a score of horrible pot-holes 
big enough to swallow a horse and ride 
leaves that ferocious task to foam lightly 
down a cliff as Silver Spray Fall; whirls 
lazily in a pool at its foot, and then hurries 
to join King’s River in its journey to 
the desert. 

We forded the stream on horseback, 
and here again we laughed at the cha: 
acter displayed by equine behavior 
Persuaded by lusty thumps of masculine 
boot-heels in her fat old ribs, Kitty sadly 
consigned herself to the knee-deep ripples, 
every step induced by a kick; she saw 
where a broad rock made shallower water, 
hastened to gain it, and slipped off with 
great splashing to a deeper place. In- 
vited to leave this she advanced a few 
lengths, became alarmed again, and 
poised on three uncertain feet, felt fear- 
fully with the other, till only a sharp pull 
on the reins and vigorous raps on the 
side kept her from falling down amid 
stream. Judy leaped in unhesitatingly, 
turned her black muzzle up the rive: 
and drank as much of it as she could, 
then fixing her eyes on the opposite 
shore, disdaining stones big or little, she 
plunged and spattered her way across, 
and nearly tossed me off with the drops 
from which she shook herself free on 
the bank. 

Leaving our mounts we explored the 
Crown Creek gorge, exclaimed in ad 
miration of the lovely falls, whipped the 
pool for trout, got beautifully wet, and 
came out on the sand to dry, our fine 
senses thrilling with exquisite, airy beaut) 
and the vibrant music of foam-rays. 

In saddles again, we rode along the 
sandy stretch that fills in between cliffs 
and river till we dismounted at tl 
doorway of the ‘Rock House.” Built 
of immense blocks of broken granite cas 
down from the cliffs and piled fantasti 
cally in some wild mood of nature, 
stands ever ready to shelter in its thre 
rude rooms twenty people, from stor: 
and from sun. 
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“The Winding River, the Sombre Gorges, the dominating ‘High Rock.’ " Photo by Lil A. Winchell 


we had so fearfully plunged, Up and 
up, step by step, in sliding rivers of black- 
est dust and tinkling rills of splintered 
slate, over benches of granite and snares 


Early on the fourth morning pretty 
Cedar Camp was abandoned with regret, 
and in an hour we were struggling pain- 
fully up that terrible trail down which 
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of tree-roots. To ride out*is reckoned 
difficult and dangerous beyond thought, 
but again and again, in desperate weari- 
ness, | mounted Kitty, climbing the 
bank above her to do so, and fearing 
every time that the impulse of my slight 
weight would push her off to destruction. 
Again and again, racked almost to frag- 
ments by her convulsive efforts, I dis- 
mounted and went on foot. Over and 
over the explorer called to me to go slow, 
to take my time, but I was like the Irish- 
man, who, fearing he had not paint 
enough to finish the job, hurried like 
mad to get done before the bucket was 
empty—I was frantic to get out before 
my strength was gone! 

For four mortal hours we progressed 


pantingly, and rested gaspingly —at 
least I did—but always I turne1 my eyes 
back to the Monarch, to Hesperides 
to majestic, inscrutable, hoary old Te 
hipite, bidding them all farewell. | 
looked out over the valley, the silver 
of the winding river, the bright green 
of the meadow, the sombre shades of 
the groves, and I realized then, as | 
realize now, that my pen, devoted 
though it be, cannot do justice to Tehi 
pite Valley nor to its dominating “ Hig! 


Rock!” 


“Whose head in wintry grandeur towers 


And whitens in eternal si!eet, 
While summer, in a vale of flowers, 


Lies sleeping, rosy, at his feet.” 


Your Name. 
By R. R. R. 


The tide was low today, my love; 
A cadence of the sea was wrought 
In melancholy strain, and low and fraught 
With whisperings of your name above 
The deep sea song! 
A shell that lured along the shore 
Whispered: “I love you evermore!” 
I wrote your name upon the sands 
Would that I traced with gentle hands 
The minor chords were wont to spell 


Each syllable! 


The tide is high tonight, my dear; 
The rock-bound shore loves the wave 
But sends it dying to its grave. 
The low, bass notes vie with the fear 
The winds send on. 


The all-encircling gloom 


Descended o’er old ocean’s tomb! 

Your name is gone tonight, my love: 
The angry surf rushed in above. 

It cries aloud, with sea gull’s shrill: 


“7 love you still!” 
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“Hold the Fort 


A lire dM. 


In a new made grave in the 
pretty little cemetery at Point Marion, 
Pennysivania, lies buried a U. 8. signal- 
man who sent one of the most famous 
messages in history. The message crept 
into a proverb; it inspired an immortal 
hymn; and General Sherman said of 
it that “it was worth more than a mil- 
lion dollars to the North.” Sergeant 
Allen D. Frankenberry, U. 8. signalman, 
wig-wagged the message on that October 
day in 1864, “Hold the fort; I am com- 
ing— (signed ) Sherman’’; and that other 
dispatch of even greater practical im- 
portance, “‘ Move your command to Alla- 
toona. Hold the place. I will help 
yvou— (signed) Sherman.” The dis- 
patches were directed to the fighting 
general, John M. Corse. Around them 
history and literature cling. 

Sergeant A. D. Frankenberry was the 
last of a historic group—the group 
that sent the messages, received the 
messages, obeyed the messages and 
and made them into literature. Sher- 
man, the ideal commander, Corse, the 
fighting brigadier, P. P. Bliss, the song- 
writer, who wrote the most famous of 
all his hymns on the message, the hymn 
that Ira D. Sankey sang around the 
world, “‘Hold the Fort, for I Am Com- 
ing,”’—all are gone. Gone too are Ser- 
geant Frankenberry’s associates in the 
signal station on Kenesaw Mountain 
on those three trying days of October 
3, 4, and 5, 1864. When Sergeant 
Frankenberry’s comrades of Will F. 
Stewart Post, G. A. R., of Uniontown, 
Pa., gave him a soldier's funeral a 
while ago it seemed that then a chapter 
of Sherman’s Georgia campaign was 
finally closed —and not till then. 

For Frankenberry was a part of the 
chapter. As Sherman said, he was 


‘essential’ in the sending of the messages. 


His eye read the answering signals 18 
miles away. He interpreted them. The 
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I. Am Coming.” 


Claybaugh 





Sergeant Allen D. Frankenberry, Signal Corps, who 
waved the historic message ‘Hold the Fort, | am coming.” 
From a tintype taken during the war. 


little ragged flag shown in the illustra- 
tion, gray-white with its black center, 
and bullet-torn, waved all the signals 
and took all the answers. Sherman 
had Hood baffled in September. He 
had taken Atlanta and was dreaming 
of his March to the Sea—more than 
dreaming of it; getting ready for it; 
getting ready to destroy Atlanta, cut 
loose from his base and “cleave the 
Confederacy in twain,” if Grant willed; 
getting ready for one of the most haz- 
ardous campaigns in military history. 
With this idea uppermost, he had 
collected immense stores at Allatoona 
Pass—4,000 cattle in the neighborhood, 
a million rations in the station at Al- 
latoona, besides clothing an ammunition. 

Kenesaw mountain is midway between 
Atlanta and Allatoona. Thesignal op- 














Badge of the United States Veteran Signal Corps 
Association worn by Frankenberry. 


erators at Kenesaw, where Sergeant 
Frankenberry was in charge, notified 
General Sherman at Atlanta of the 
breaking of his communications by the 
Confederates. This was on the even- 
ing of October 3. The next day Sher- 
man learned of the movement of French’s 
Division of Hood’s army against Al- 
latoona. And he knew why; the Confed- 
erates would make a desperate fight 
for the stores. Allatoona was only 
lightly garrisoned. Only a brigade de- 
fended the station with the stores and 
the little redoubt (the “Fort” of the 
famous telegram). Then Sherman sig- 
naled to General Corse at Rome ‘‘the 
message that made history’: ‘Move 
your command to Allatoona. Hold the 
place. I will help you.” 

Signalman Frankenberry received this 
message and sent it over “the heads of 
the Southern hosts’ eighteen miles to 
Allatoona Pass. Thence it was for- 
warded to Corse at Rome. Later Sher- 
man signaled “the message that made 
poetry.”” Over the valley to Allatoona, 
over the heads of the Confederates, 
went this message waved by Franken- 
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berry’s little flag—the message of ro- 
mance,4 the message of Bliss’s hymn: 
“ Hold the fort; I am coming—Sherman.”’ 

Corse threw part of his force into 
Allatoona that night, all he could get 
in, over the railroad the Confederates 
had torn up in gaps and which he had 
to rebuild. « It is a mad race to Alla- 
toona. Of his 4,000 men he had 1,000 
there in time. Sherman reached the 
station on Kenesaw mountain from 
Atlanta about eight o’clock on the 
morning of the 5th. Shortly after, the 
desperate battle of Allatoona began 
For two hours Frankenberry’s signal 
operators waved in vain for news of 
the battle. At 10:30 A. M. they got 
this glad answer: ‘ We hold out; Gen- 
eral Corse is here.’ Until this mes- 
sage was received from Allatoona Sher- 
man was not sure that Corse had gotten 
there. The battle raged furiously. 
Corse’s force was being besieged by 
6000 of French’s men. No more word 
did the anxious watchers on Kenesaw 
get of the battle until near the end. 
They heard the roar of the cannon and 
through their glasses got glimpses of 
the charging Confederates. Sherman 
waited for the news, _ restlessly 
moving to and fro, now taking a look 
through his glass, now talking to mem- 
bers of his staff or turning to the signal 
officers. He had _ hurried _ reenforce- 
ments forward, and all he could do was 
to watch and wait. The little flag 
waved and waved but could get no 
responses from the heights at Alla- 
toona. The cloud of smoke obscured 
the signal station there most of the 
time. This message was received in 
the afternoon: “We still hold out 
Corse is wounded.’ Another message 
said: ‘‘ We are all right so far.’ Then 
the battle became fiercer than ever. 
The smoke cloud lowered and shut out 
the view. The battle of Allatoona must 
be fought out before the commande: 
in chief on Kenesaw could have an 
other word of news. 

It was fought out as the world knows 
at a fearful cost. Altogether Corse 
had 2000 men and lost over 700 in 
killed, wounded and captured. Th 
Confederate loss was nearly 1,200. A! 
day Corse held out against the over 
whelming odds. Wounded and wounded 
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again and seeing his dead‘and wounded 
piled in heaps, he still held firm. One 
shot rendered him unconscious for forty 
minutes. When he recovered he heard 
the ery, “Cease firing!” and thought 
his officers were arranging to surrender. 
Pulling himself to his feet he urged all 
around him to hold on, that Sherman's 


re-enforcements would soon be there. 


They responded, the officers setting 
a splendid example of bravery to the 
men. And so they “held the fort.” 
Marvellous deeds of valor were per- 


formed on both sides. A Confederate 
major deliberately gave his life in an 
effort to destroy the stores. When it 
was known that the attack must fail, 
he siezed a firebrand and rushed toward 
the storehouses through an open space 


swept by the Union infantry. He fell 
pierced by many balls. The re-enforec- 
ments rushed by Sherman were ap- 


proaching to cut off French's column; 
whereupon he withdrew. But he had 
been repulsed at every point by Corse’s 
men, and was practically beaten by them. 

The watchers on Kenesaw 
from the lull in the firing and the rift 
in the smoke clouds that the battle 
was practically over about 4 o'clock. 
The little flag, in the hands of signal- 
man Robert J. Walker, was waving 
frantically for news. General Sherman 
was standing near Walker. All were 
looking toward Allatoona; when sud- 
denly a banner of white broke out on 
the heights, the familiar banner with 
the center of black, the “talking flag’’ 
of the signal corps. Walker began tak- 
ing the message it was sending. He got 
it down, wrote it out from the cipher 
and handed it exultingly to Sherman. 
The General laughed; the strained look 
came out of his face as he read the mes- 
sage from General Corse—famous, too, 
in military history—picturesque, pro- 
fane, and altogether beautiful: ‘I am 
short a cheek bone and an ear but can 
whip all hell yet.”” The General only 


guessed 


said, “I knew Corse would hold 
Allatoona.”’ 
Tremendous consequences turned on 


the delivery of the cipher messages to 
General Corse. Latter-day historians 

more than agree with Sherman that 
million dollars to 
They speculate that they 


they were worth a 
the 


North. 
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The Flag that Flashed the Now care- 


fully preserved. 


Messages. 


may have saved the country. If Corse 
had not reached Allatoona or had lost 
it, Sherman’s army could not have been 
provisioned and equipped for its march 


to the sea. The march might have 
been indefinitely delayed, the Confed- 
eracy might not have been “cleft in 
twain.” The South might have held 
out; European recognition might have 
come, and the Southern ports been 


opened. The course of history might 


have—but it wasn’t. Signalman Frank- 
enberry and his associates on Kenesaw 
mountain those three October days 
attended strictly to business. Their 
work was especially commended by 
Sherman in his letter to the War De- 
partment; and that is honor enough 
for most men. 

Frankenberry cast his lot with the 
growing little town of Point Marion, 


contented to remain there and become 
one of its first citizens—burgess of the 
town, justice of the peace, bank director, 
successful merchent. When he died in 
the Army and Navy Hospital at Hot 
Springs, whither he had gone for his 
health, and was brought back for burial, 
the little town went into mourning. 
Frankenberry had the soldier spirit 
always. He was usually an attendant 
at the G. A. R. National Encamp- 
ments. There he met his old comrades 
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of the Fifteenth Pennsylvania Cavalry, 
many of them prominent in professional 
and business life in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, in the cities of the West, 
and as far away as Mexico City. He 
was honored by them and truly be- 
loved, as many letters will show. He 
served one term as president of the U. 
S. Veteran Signal Corps Association, 
presiding at the twenty-fourth annual 
reunion of the corps in 1899 held at the 
G. A. R. National Encampment in 
Philadelphia. The little signal flag was 
one of his precious possessions until 
1902. The sentiment attaching to the 
flag was deep in his heart. On a South- 
ern trip in 1895 with two army com- 
rades and his son Howard, he showed 
the soldierly spirit and the _ poetic 
temperament in a pretty act of 
his. Going with his companions 
to Kenesaw mountain, he located as 
nearly as he could the spot where he 
stood thirty-one years before when he 
sent the famous messages. Then fixing 
through his telescope the place of the 
signal station at Allatoona Pass, a signal 
station no longer, with the little flag 
he sent the messages over again “for 
old times’ sake.”” On the eve of Memor- 
ial Day, 1902, Sergeant Frankenberry 
turned the signal flag over to Adjutant 
General Stewart of Pennsylvania. The 
adjutant general, as custodian, placed 
it in a ease for preservation in the flag 
room at the capitol. In his communi- 
cation accompanying the flag Frank- 
enberry wrote: ‘All messages sent to 
Allatoona Oct. 3, 4 and 5, 1864, were 
sent by this flag, and all calls answered 
with it. Early on the morning of Oct. 
6, 1 took the flag from the staff, and 
have retained possession of it until 
the present.’’ Attached to the flag 
are the messages to Corse in the original 
cipher code. So the little flag in its 
glass case at Harrisburg tells its own 
story; but the hands that made it speak 
the famous messages now lie still. 
Corse was made a major general 
for his heroic defense of Allatoona. He 
became a popular hero. His message 
to Sherman put him in the lime-light. 
In the first 
he was appointed postmaster of Boston. 


He died in the nineties. A tablet in 


Cleveland administration 
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the corrider of the Boston postoffice 
commemorates his services. 

Phillip Paul Bliss wrote some of the 
most famous hymns in the language 
He was born at Rome, Pa., in 1833 
At thirty he was in Chicago and already 
famous by the hymns written for the 
music house of Root & Cady. Th 
Moody and Sankey revivals spread his 
fame to the ends of the earth. M) 
Sankey sang his hymns to millions in 
this country and Europe. The hymns 
have passed into the literature of gospel 
songs; and their place is permanent 
After a test of nearly forty years most 
of them retain their popularity and 
power. Mr. Bliss was a born musician 
as well as a born poet. He had a genius 
for utilizing passing incidents in the 
composition of his songs. Here is an 
instance: Years ago, in the wrecking 
of a vessel, a lifeboat saved the captain 
and sixteen sailors, and in abandoning 
the old wreck the crew were told that 
there was nothing more to do but to 
“pull for the shore.” Mr. Bliss spirit 
ualized this in the splendid and inspir- 
ing hymn, “Pull for the Shore.” An- 
other of Mr. Bliss’s subjects was drawn 
from a graphic description Mr. Mood) 
gave of a wreck in the Cleveland harbor. 
The lower lights of the light-house had 
gone out, leaving only one, and that 
but dimly burning. In a wild sea, and 
with the blackness of night all about 
him, the pilot made a desperate effor' 
to reach the shore, but he missed the 
channel and the vessel went to the 
bottom. The fate of the boat and 
most of the passengers suggested Mr. 
Bliss’s beautiful hymn, “Let the Lower 
Lights Be Burning.” 

The dramatic incidents of Corse’s 
desperate defense of Allatoona and Sher- 
man’s famous message had long lain 
fallow in Bliss’s mind as material for a 
gospel song. Some time in 1871 he set 
himself to the task of shaping his ma- 
terial, and “Hold the Fort” was born 
Mr. Bliss himself was not satisfied with 
it. It had no great merit either of 
music or sentiment, he thought. But 
it “took.” It appealed. It stirred 
the hearts of the multitude. “Hold 
the fort’? passed into a saying. It 
stirred the hearts of the multitud: 
It became the most famous of all his 
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hymns, sung at every camp-fire as well escaped through a broken window, but 
as every revival. It reached its first returned to save his wife, and both 
great pitch of popularity across the were lost. 
sea in the Moody and Sankey revival Bliss once said to Mr. Sankey: “1 
meetings in Great Britain. In this have written better songs than ‘ Hold 
country it ranked next in popularity the Fort’ and I hope I shall not be known 
only to Mr. Sankey’s “‘The Ninety and to the world only as the author of that 
Nine.” hymn.” But the world will hardly 
The world was saddened by Mr. agree with him that he has written 
Bliss’s death in 1876. He and Mrs. ‘better’ songs. It will rather agree 
Bliss had been on a Christmas visit to with his old neighbors, who, when a 
his mother at Rome, and were return- monument was erected to him in Rome, 
ing on the fated train that went down decided that the motto chiseled there 
with the Ashtabula bridge that wild should be, ‘ Hold the Fort’’—these three 
night of December 29. In that appal- words, the ery of a militant religious 
ling disaster they were among the faith, the faith he sang, and still is 
victims. When the train fell Mr. Bliss singing into the hearts of millions. 


HOLD THE FORT. 


Ho! my comrades, see the signal 
Waving in the sky! 

Reinforcements now appearing, 
Victory is nigh! 


Chorus 
“* Hold the fort jor I am coming,” 
Jesus signals still, 
Wave the answer back to heaven, 
“ By thy grace we will.” 


See the mighty host advancing, 
Satan leading on; 

Mighty men around us jalling, 
Courage almost gone.—Cho. 


See the glorious banner waving, 
Hear the bugle blow. 

In our Leader's name we'll triumph 
Over every foe.—Cho. 


Fierce and long the battle rages, 
But our Help is near; 

Onward comes our Great Commander, 
Cheer, my comrades, cheer!—Cho. 
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Roy Reuben Rosamond. 





Roy Reuben Rosamond. 


ANNOUNCEMENT: 


A VOICE OF THE | 
By Roy Reuben 


Here is a story that is all its title suggests 
a fresh, clean and wonderfully, poetic 
story exhaling the breath and _ spirit 
of the western hills. 
Here is a work apart from the beaten 
paths of fiction—a cowboy turned 





MOUNTAINS. 


Rosamond. 


poet, written in a style that elevate 


and charms by California’s new writ 
and poet, appearing in our May issu 


on sale at all news stands after th 


26th of the month. 
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Catalina. 
Mary V. Hobart 


Serene, apart, jair, magic western isle, 

Like naught in all God’s great wide world beside, 
She lifts her brow to heav’n’s eternal smile; 

Day following day, jrom tide to changing tide. 
Clouds lower. storms beat. the waters have their will. 


She, wrapped in sunshine, knows no storm nor stress: 


Her flocks roam peacefully from hill to hill, 

Her holly-laden trees her valleys bless. 
Sweet Avalon, jair hamlet by the sea, 

Dear refuge for toil-weary, storm-tossed men, 
Across the world my heart turns back to thee, 

I long, I long to feel thy peace again. 
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Vacation Number! 


ACATION even now occupies the 
thoughts of thousands of people in Los 
Angeles and the surrounding sections of South- 
ern California, although the season will not be 
here until the close of the schools about the 
end of June. In order that the readers of 
OUT WEST may be assisted to make a 


proper selection of a place in which to spend 


== 
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a portion or all of the summer season, the 
June number of this magazine will be largely 
devoted to the question of how to enjoy the 
summer season. All of the magazine, of 
course, will not be so employed, but there 
will be found in the June number material 


> <== 


that will be of interest and value to every one 
f expecting to take an outing. 
The June number, therefore, may be 


> 


denominated as a “Vacation Number,” and 
everybody who is thinking of going to the 
country will find something to his liking in 
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that issue. 
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Where Will I Spend Vacation? 
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Russian Occupation of California. 


Most people have heard of the Russian 
River, but few know its history. It has 
a history—a most interesting one; one 
that all vacationists to that favorite 
camping ground should like to know. 
A history that binds us Americans, 
and Californians, in particular, to our 
friend in need—Russia; Russia, the out- 
post and guard of Roman civilization 
for centuries, against the invasions of 
Tartar and Mongolian civilizations; 
Russia, who helped us when we were 
sorely tried in 1812 and 1864: and Russia 
who has left her names and memories 
on the hills, mountains, and dales of 
Sonoma County. 

Lovers of outdoor life and sport will 
enjoy more fully their dip in the clear 
waters of the Slawianski, and their 
long walk to Fort Ross, when they 
remember the Vikings of the Pacific, 
who came to these shores in 1812—fished 
and hunted in the waters and woodlands 
that we love so well, and after twenty- 
five years sojourn, departed whence they 
came. 

The Mexican population of Alta Calif- 
ornia was too thriftless and lazy to de- 
velop the country themselves, and _ still 
they did not care to see other people 
develop it. They wanted no foreigners 
here. “California for the Californians’’ 
was their motto. Consequently, very 
few passports were given and these with 
reluctance. This accounts for the 
smuggling done by clever Yankees, on 
such a grand scale, in the early settling 
of California. The foreigners came, in 
spite of stringent immigration laws, 
which were often totally disregarded. 
More than that, these immigrants work- 
ed and prospered, while the Spaniards 
and Mexicans sat idly by, and Spain 


gradually lost California through the 
inertia of the mass of population. 
Perhaps the first nation that was 


really welcomed to these shores was 
Russia. St. Petersburg and Madrid 
were on friendly terms at this time. 


and the Emperor Alexander had no 
trouble in getting the necessary permit 
for a settlement in California. 

It happened this way. ‘The Russian- 
American Fur Co.”’ had established them- 
selves along the Alaskan Coast and were 
extensively engaged in hunting the fur 
seal. In 1806 M. D. Resanoff, Cham- 
berlain to the Emperor Alexander, was 
sent to examine conditions among the 
Russian sealers along the north coast. 
Having done so he sailed south, intend- 
ing to establish a sealing station at the 
mouth of the Columbia River. But the 
dangerous bar and lack of provisions 
forced him to continue his voyage 
southward, until he reached San Fran- 
cisco. The Presidio was the whole town 
in those days, so that it is no wonder that 
he mentioned little or nothing of it in 
his reports to the Imperial Government. 
But the Bay delighted him! A _ land- 
locked harbor containing thousands of 
otters or sea beavers, and surrounded 
with land well adapted to farming and 
stock raising. He resolved to establish 
a sealing station, and to obtain permission 
he wrote to Governor Arrillaga at Mon- 
terey, saving “how advantageous it 
would be to both parties, and their home 
governments, to make a treaty and de- 
velop the country together.” 

Notification of Resanoff’s expedition 
had been sent by the Court of St. Peters- 
burg to Madrid, who communicated it 
to Governor Arrillaga with instructions 
to treat the Russian noble with great 
courtesy. When Arrillaga received 
Resanoff’s letter, he came on horseback 
from Monterey to visit him. Arrillaga 
agreed with Resanoff’s proposition say- 
ing that he “had received instructions 
to do all in his power to keep up the 
existing cordial relations between the 
home Governments.”’ He could not give 
the required permission, but promised 
to lay the proposition before the Cabinet 
at Madrid. 

M. D. Resanoff stayed at San Francisco 
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about six weeks, and fell in love with 
the beautiful daughter of Louis Antonio 
Arguello, the Spanish Commander at 
San Francisco. He had high hopes of 
marrying Dona Concepcion. He knew 
that the marriage would strengthen the 
existing cordial relations between Spain 
and Russia, and moreover would tend 
to soften any adverse feelings that might 
exist towards the idea of Russian occu- 
pation. He hoped in the future to make 
his home in California, surrounded by 
his loving wife and children. But his 
hopes were never realized. For although 
he reached St. Petersburg, and received, 
besides a commission to Madrid, a license 
to marry Dona Concepcion, he never 
reached California again. He was 
thrown from his horse and killed, while 
riding through Siberia. Dona Concepcion 
was heartbroken; she entered a convent 
andfgave herself up to works of charity. 
Count G. H. Langsdorff who accompanied 
M. D. Resanoff on his voyages, tells us 
in his Book of Voyages, “that Dona 
Concepcion was lively and animated; 
had sparkling love-inspiring eyes; beauti- 
ful white teeth, and exquisite features; 
yet her manners were perfectly simple 
and artless.”’ 

But M. D. Resanoff’s idea did not perish 
entirely. He had written good accounts 
of California; of San Francisco Bay with 
its herds of seals and otters, and of the 
surrounding country so well adapted 
to farming and stockraising; and in the 
course of time these documents attracted 
the attention of the Russian Court. 

The permission to settle had been 
granted, and accordingly, in 1812, M. 
D. Resanoff, Governor of Russian 
America, at Sitka, sent M. D. Koskoff to 
settle at California. Koskoff landed at 
Bodega Bay with 100 Russians, and 
100 Kadiak Indians, and proceeded 
to build a settlement. They brought 
with them their “‘cayucas” or sealskin 
boats, used in fishing. At Bodega Bay 
they built up an immense trade in otter 
skins, killing as many as 800 a week, 
or 40,000 a season. One half the catch 
always went to the Commandante at 
San Francisco, for the privilege of hunt- 
ing, and the remainder were shipped to 
China and Japan, where they brought 
from forty to sixty dollars apiece; in 
slack seasons they sold as high as one 


‘nine buildings in all. 
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hundred and twenty-five dollars apiece. 
The Chinese used the skins for wrapping 
parcels, just as they use the silk to-day. 
The profits of these Vikings of the Pacific 
were enormous. One _ instance will 
suffice. The Commandante at San Fran- 
cisco sold the skins for the Spanish 
Government. On this particular occa- 
sion he bought a ship; to pay for it he 
borrowed some thousands of dollars from 
the San Francisco Mission. Having 
shipped the skins to China they sold as 
usual for high prices. From this one 
sailing he made enough to cancel his 
debt to the Mission and clear beside 
some twenty thousand dollars. Their 
greed all but exterminated the seals in 
San Francisco Bay and its branches. 
Our world-famed Seal Rocks at the Cliff 
House hold the remnant of the vast 
herds that once peopled the Bay. 

At Bodega the Russians raised wheat 
and livestock. The principal firms, 
Kostramitiniff and Koskoff, supplied 
the grain and dried meats for the Arctic 
Station. This was a great saving of 
time and money, because formerly these 
supplies had to be brought from Chile. 

Between the years 1816 and 1818 
complaints were sent to Spain by the 
Governor, and there was even some talk 
of expelling the Russians. Governor 
Sola was even more suspicious of the 
motives of the Russians than Arrillaga. 
Father Payeras, President of the Mission, 
complained that the Russians at Bodega 
were corrupting the Indian youth, teach- 
ing them to steal and to neglect their 
religious duties, and to support this com- 
plaint, he sent out a flaming manifesto 
against the Russians. 

These complaints were the outcome of 
the envy of the Spaniards who had been 
here so long and who had done so little 
or nothing to improve the country. 
Their settlements were much inferior to 
those of the Russians. 

These jealous feelings were accentuated 
when the Russians built Fort Ross, 
about fifteen miles north of the mouth 
of the Russian River. There were fifty- 
The Lieutenant 
in charge was a sort of agent for the 
Russian Governor, at Sitka, Alaska. 
The principal buildings were the barracks 
and the church. There were two saw- 
mills and a shipyard. Four launches 
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that plied between San Rafael and 
San Francisco were built here. There 
were three or four shops where the 
Russians could build anything necessary 
without outside aid. The stockade 
around the principal buildings looked 
suspicious, but the Russians claimed 
that they were intended as a protection 
against the Indians, who had committed 
outrages against them. Here the Lieu- 
tenant Commander lived in luxury com- 
pared to the quarters of the Spanish 
Governor at Monterey. He had a fine 
library, Mozart’s music, a piano forte, 
and drank fine French wines. There 
were about three hundred soldiers under 
him, who took their turns at farming 
also. I don’t think the population ever 
reached the five hundred mark. 

It was during Kostromitiniff’s term, 
about 1815, that the good ship Rurik 
arrived at San Francisco, having been 
sent out by the Imperial Government 
on a scientific expedition. Among the 
celebrated scientists aboard, was Dr. 
Eschscholz, a German, from whom our 
California poppy received its technical 
name “ Eschscholzia.”’ 

The Lieutenant in charge of the ex- 
pedition, Otto Von Kotzebue of the 
Imperial Navy had received orders from 
Governor Baranoff at Sitka, to investi- 
gate the complaint against the Russians, 
regarding which Governor Sola had 
written tohim. Koskoff came down from 
Fort Ross, and was asked to explain the 
cause of the troubles. He simply told 
the Lieutenant that he had orders from 
Baranoff, the Governor of Russia Ameri- 
ca, and that he would have to confer 
with him. Governor Sola and Lieutenant 
Kotzebue patched up their differences,, 
and the Mexicans put aside their quarrel- 
ing propensities for the present. They 
continued to trade with the Russians, 
who had built a large warehouse on the 
bay to accommodate their growing trade. 
Hides, tallow and grain were the princi- 
pal commodities. 

As time rolled on the Russians showed 
little or no signs of settling permanently. 
The fishing and hunting were at a stand- 
still, they had killed off all the seals 
and otters. Moreover their surroundings 
were far from being congenial, and each 
ship leaving Fort Ross, carried off a 
score or more of Russians. About 1827, 
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Father Gutierrez, in charge of the Mission 
at Solano, complained of the foreigners 


holding land about the Mission, and 
how detrimental to morals and order 
their associations were; that they 


taught the Indians to steal and moreover 
that the morals of the foreigners were 
far from being decent. 

Governor Jose Figueroa was aroused 
to action by the letter, and sent Vallejo 
on a visit to the Russian possessions, 
and to report conditions which he did. 
Governor Figueroa wrote to Kostromi- 
tiniff of Fort Ross and also to Governor 
Wrangel, at Sitka giving him a polite 
invitation to withdraw the Russians 
from California, saying “that we want 
to preserve peace and good relations, 
between the governments but that the 
Russian occupation was a hindrance to 
both.” 

The Russians had good reasons there- 
fore to leave the country. Accordingly 
Colonel Koupreanoff, Ex-Governor of 
Russian America, notified Juan Bautista 
Alvarado, ninth Governor of California 
at Monterey, that the Russians were 
about to leave the country, and asked 
a price for the houses at Fort Ross. 
Alvarado told Vallejo, Commander at 
San Francisco to transact the business 
with Colonel Kostromitiniff of Fort Ross. 
The smallness of Vallejo is here shown. 
He wrote to Governor Alvarado saying 
“that he (Vallejo) told Kostromitiniff 
that since the houses at Fort Ross were 
built of Mexican timber and stood on 
Mexican soil, they properly belonged to 
Mexico, but that the impractical Russian 
said that he would confer with the 
Governor himself at Monterey.’”’ These 
negotiations came to naught. But a 
few years later J. A. Sutter, bought the 
Russian property for thirty thousand 
dollars. He paid one half only and the 
Mexican Government took over the 
remaining debt and paid it for services 
that Sutter had rendered the Republic. 

The Russians left January 1, 1842, 
having been here just thirty years. One 
of their last acts was to build a ware- 
house on the Bay for which Pedro Kos- 
tromitiniff received the license in 1836. 

Nothing remains of their sojourn 
but a few buildings at Fort Ross and 
a few names about the surrounding 
country. Fort Ross was built by M. 
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nicknamed ‘Timber Joe” 
on account of his wooden leg. The 
timbers were cut on the mountains in 
back. The “Stockade,” parts of which 
are still standing, enclosed a rectangular 
piece of ground, at each angle of which 
was an octagonal “block house,”’ about 
12 feet high, built of 8 inch rough hewn 
timbers. The crevices between the logs 
are filled with adobe, while the logs them- 
selves are joined by a sort of “dove 
tailing.” In some places are large 
bracings held in place by flat headed 
tapering nails fully 7 inches long. Each 
of these blockhouses contained six eight 
pounders, which fitted through embras- 
ures about two feet from the ground. 

The barracks and officers quarters 
still stand, and are long, low buildings 
in the shape of an “L,” making a sort 
of court. A part of the barracks is 
used by “Uncle Sam”’ for a Post Office. 
The Greek church with its little watch 
tower and cross above, was squatted 
on the ground by the temblor of 1906. 
These buildings were lately turned over 
to State Control; and they are fast be- 


D. Koskoff, 
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coming ruins with our usual destructive 
economy. The Russians had an orchard 
of four hundred acres at Ross, and a 
few trees are still standing on the 
slope of the hill to the south of the stock- 
ade. 

Not a vestige remains of the tannery 
saw-mill, or shipyard, which were main- 
tained at Fort Ross. The forests in 
back of Fort Ross that supplied the 
timber for their mills, have an entirely 
new growth, and nothing shows the 
labor of man but a few large stumps that 
the years have failed to hide. The 
Russian River, known to the Spanish 
as San Sebastian, was called by the 
Russians as the Slawianski. Bodega 
Bar fishing head they called Romonozoff. 

So, when during your next summer 


outing, you are lost for a journey, 
betake yourself down to the mouth of 
the Slawianski, cross Russian Gulch 


up to the “Ridge Road,” and read from 
the signs that guide your way a bit of 
history goal —Fort 


Ross. 


relating to your 


The Plains. 


Rose 


Trumbull. 


Tang of the wild, sweet sage 
Scenting the air astir; 

Song of a strange-voiced bird, 
Music of wings a-whirr; 

Line of a purple hill, 


Space 


ah, that is best 


Room for the wind to roam, 
Room for the heart to rest. 
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How Panchita Found a Soul. 


By Katherine 


It was the sixteenth of September in 
the year 18 l'rom forty, aye, from 
sixty miles around, high and low, rich 
and poor, rancheros and vaqueros, em- 
ployers and employed; people of every 
caste and of every race had gathered 
in to Jolon to celebrate the anniversary 
of Mexican independence. 

In the rudely erected dance-hall, 
roofed with leafy boughs, walled with 
woolsacks and draped with flags of the 
two nations, the baile was at its height. 
The famous San Antonio Band, then in 
its prime, pulsed out the music of a 
quadrille with a steady sensuous rhythm 
that set hearts beating and light feet 
flying in a very abandon of pleasure. 
Great Bill Forbes, splendid in his six 
feet two of stalwart manhood, sang out 
the figures for the quadrille, his powerful 


baritone keyed to the music of the 
band;—sang the figures and danced as 


he sang. 

“First lady swing with the _ right- 
hand gent, swing on the right with the 
right hand round; swing on the left with 
the left-hand gent; lady in the center 
and seven hands round.”’ 

In a wholehearted frolic of joy, old 
and young laughed and sang and danced 
to the measure. Bright eves shone and 
glowing faces sparkled above the dainty 
muslins. Bronzed ranchers, flushed 
through their many coats of tan, mopped 
perspiring faces and inwardly groaned 
over the holiday convention coat and 
waistcoat and stiff white collar. Swarthy 
Mexicans, taking their pleasure with a 
soberer mien, flashed white teeth and 
shining eyes as they swung in the dance 
with supple untaught grace. 

Prettiest of all the pretty girls, lithe 
as a panther, light as a swaying lily, 
Panchita Castro flashed and sparkled 
through the dance, her vivid beauty 
set off by her crimson gown ti'l she glowed 
like a restless ruby in the dim-lit room. 

Suitors she had in plenty, by the divine 
right of youth and beauty and her auda- 
cious heart. Like a queen she reigned 
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over a court of cavaliers. A _ heedless 
child with a woman’s allure, she dis- 
pensed her favors, a nod or a smile or 
a languishing look, with the unthinking 
cruelty of a child; and though many 
had sought her favor no man had found 
her heart. 

Her hand had been promised from 
childhood, and Juan, the cousin whom 
she was to wed, most cruel and revenge- 
ful of all the race of Castros, glowered 
sullenly from the corner of the room, 
somber-eyed and jealous as he watched 
her queening it over her court. 


Foremost among the cavaliers, fore- 
most and tonight most favored, was 
Dick Leigh, the Englishman, newly 


arrived. 

Him Juan hated with a triple hate. 
First because of his race, second because 
of the open admiration in his cold blue 
eyes whenever they turned on Panchita, 
lastly and most of all because of the 
Englishman’s languid ignoring of Juan’s 


bitter hate. 
Tonight there were onlookers who, 


watching Juan, predicted trouble. 

“There’s mischief brewing in that ugly 
devil’s mind, Dick; better leave the little 
girl alone, she’s nothing to you,” Jack 
Westover adjured him. 

““My dear fellow,” Leigh’s drawl was 
more pronounced and more provoking 
than usual, “I’m not harming the girl. 
She’s a born coquette, and she dances 
as light as thistle-down. "Twould be 
a pity if she had to lose a bit of pleasure 
because of the glowering of that ill- 
favored cousin of hers. A dour husband 
he’ll make the pretty child some day.”’ 

* All very well, Leigh, but the fellow’s 
got a bottle hid somewhere and he’s 
hitting it hard between times, he and 
that crony of his, Anastacio. Juan’s 
bad when he’s sober, but there’s no limit 
to what he’ll do when he’s drunk; and 
he’s half-seas over already.” 

“The more reason to keep the little 
girl from him, then,’ Leigh carelessly 
rejoined. 
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And Jack, knowing he had his trouble 
for his pains, shrugged a shoulder and 
turned away. 

So night sped on and dance followed 
quickly on the heels of dance, the waltz, 
the schottische, and the gay quadrille. 
And Juan’s absences from the ball room 
grew more and more frequent and his 
face more darkly flushed, and ever he 
glared more wildly and muttered under 
his breath, as dance after dance saw 
Panchita swaying in the arms of Leigh; 
till dawn paling in the East found the 
two taking breath and cooling their heat- 
ed faces in a sheltered corner of the rudely 
improvised veranda. 

It was then that the Englishman, 
looking down on the pretty creature 
flushed and tremulous at his side, lost 
his head in a twinkling and stooping 
kissed her full on her warm scarlet mouth. 

Even before he heard the snarling oath 
and felt Juan’s hand clutching at his 
throat, Leigh cursed himself for a fool; 
for his lips that had stooped to a pretty 
child found the throbbing mouth of a 
woman, and in spite of his racing pulses 
he knew that trouble would be to pay. 

‘ Hands off,” he said, curtly, and flung 
the slighter man aside; following Panchita 
who fled like a scared deer back into the 
lighted hall. 

Juan staggered to his feet and would 
have made after him but a strong hand 
clasped his shoulder, and a hoarse voice 
muttered in his ear. 

“Not so, amigo,” spoke his friend and 
running mate, Anastacio. ‘‘The cursed 
Inglese, with his sneering face! A knife 
at the throat would be too good for him. 
There are better ways to teach him his 
place, and the little Panchita will not 
care to look upon that face when we have 
done with it. Come and have another 
drink with me, and I shall tell 
thee a choice treatment for such as 
he.”’ 

Swearing and struggling Juan was led 
aside; and within the hall the dancers 
swept on unconscious of the ugly episode. 

Leigh deliberately forced it from his 
mind as he reentered the dance; but not 
so Panchita. 

Quivering and shaken she _ passed 
through the dimly lighted hall to the 
crude cloak-room at the rear, where, 
amid a litter of cloaks and hats and sleep- 
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ing babies, she threw herself full length 
on the floor to hide her burning face 
in her hands, and thrash out her new 
born passion. 

The Englishman had kissed her, and 


Juan had seen. Juan, her affianced 
husband. Juan the stern, the cruel, 
the revengeful. Juan whom she had 


tantalized and tyrannized over and had 
never loved. He had seen; and what 
would he do, to her—to the tall English- 
man who had kissed her so carelessly 
and in kissing had found her a soul? 

How long she lay thus she did not 
know. But in time the tumult of her 
thoughts was broken by the sound of 
low-voiced speech close at hand, the 
clink of glass against a bottle and a 
coarse jest. 

A word she caught and a tone, all 
too familiar; and in a second her every 
sense was strained to the highest pitch, 
to hear and to understand. For the 
voices were those of her cousin, Juan, 
and of that other, Anastacio; and every 
word that they uttered spelled danger 
to the Englishman, become in this last 
hour so unutterably, so dangerously 
dear. 

Quaking she crept closer to the thin 
wall of sacking that shielded her from 
the conspirators. A word here and 
there, a place named, her quick wit to 
fill in; and soon the wicked plot was in 
her hands. 

She shuddered as she heard, shuddered 
and grew sick at heart. 

But there was no time for foolish 
tremors and all the woman in her steeled 
itself to save the man whose kiss still 
burned upon her lips. 

It was a pale ghost of the sparkling 
Panchita which stole into the hall, where 
the candles guttered out in their sockets, 
and pallid streaks of daylight made white 
faces ghastly under its uncertain ray. 

Like a shadow she threaded the throng 
of dancers, swaying rhythmically and 
silently in a dreamy waltz. Like a 
shadow she slipped from the doorway 
and sped a swift way to the sapling grove 
where tethered horses loomed large in 
the graying dawn. 

There was a tense moment while the 
girl strained her eyes into the gloom 
trying to place the figures of the men as 
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they flung a saddle on a horse or stooped 
to tighten a cinch. 

She soon made out the tall figure of 
the Englishman near at hand, and was 
about to approach him warily, when she 
realized that the two horsemen at the 
further side of the grove were none other 
than Juan and Anastacio. Furtively 
she concealed herself behind the bole of 
a tree, crouching close and gathering 
her dress about her. 

To be found by the two and here, 
meant being held up to open scorn and 
shame; for well she knew the temper of 
these two, and that Juan would not spare 
even his affianced bride if she dared to 
foil his purpose. But the blood of the 
Castros ran hot in her veins and she cared 
little for the danger to herself. But to 
be detected here would bode fresh danger 
to Leigh, danger against which she 
would be unable to warn him. 

The two flung themselves into their 
saddles and rode forward. They passed 
by Leigh, each with a scowl and a stifled 
curse for his indifferent ignoring of their 
very existence. Then they swept by 
Panchita on a run, bits clanking and 
chains clashing as the horses fretted 
under bit and spur. 

So close they rode to the crouching 
girl that Juan’s tapidero brushed the 
tree trunk against which she clung, and 
unconscious of the pain to her tender 
flesh she pressed her soft body against 
the rough wood as if she would indeed 
bury herself within it. 

An instant and they were gone, unsee- 
ing; and Panchita, unnerved and trembl- 
ing in every limb, made her way to 
where the Englishman was tightening 
the girths on his impatient horse. 

“Panchita!’”’ There was reproof as 
well as amazement in the man’s tone. 
“Little girl, you should not come here.” 

Then as he noted her white face and 
trembling hands, bruised as they were 
from the rough bark against which they 
had been so fiercely pressed, his tone 
changed to one of pity for her evident 
distress. 

“Why, Panchita, Carissima, what has 
happened? What have they done to 
you to leave you so white and fearful—”’ 

She scarcely heard either the reproach 
or the soft pity in his voice. 

“Oh, Senor,” she besought him, “ fly, 
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fly while yet there is time. Not a mo- 
ment are you safe. They will kill thee. 
And such a death—they are fiends those 
two—”’ 

Between frightened sobs she gasped 
out her tale. The Englishman’s face 
was grave as she finished, and his blue 
eyes, cold no longer, held a light that 
she had never seen there before. 

“And you have done this for me. 
You have risked detection to save me; 
and the poor little hands, how bruised 
they are!” 

Panchita looked down at the slender 
palms. 

“They are but a girl’s hands, Senor,” 
she said simply, “‘but I would give them 


both to save you were there need.”’ 
Leigh gathered the slim fingers into 


his own big grasp. 

“] thank you, little Panchita,’’ he 
said soberly. 

That was all, but he stooped to her 
hand and kissed it reverently, and stood 
with head bared till she had gone. 

Juan and his fellow, waiting in the 
shrubbery on either side where the road 
curves up out of the river, cursed the 
Englishman for a laggard, as the breeze 
of morning blew a chill to their bones and 
their steaming horses chafed under the 
bit. 

Leigh was long in coming and they 
had begun to fear a slip in their plans, 
when a measured hoof-beat was heard 
and the Englishman’s gray swung round 
the nearest curve. 

The figure in the saddle slouched a 
trifle from its usual erect and careless 
carriage; the head drooped wearily under 
the long greatcoat. 

The gray trotted steadily on, scenting 
no danger. 

Now he was level with the waiting 
pair; and—‘ Now,” hissed Juan between 
his teeth. 

Two riatas swirled out, circled. and 
settled sickeningly about the slouching 
figure; then drew suddenly taut, one 
binding the helpless arms, one tightening 
cruelly about the throat. 

With a frightened plunge the gray 
was off, racing full speed along the road- 
way. The huddled form dropped limply 
to the ground; and the horsemen, grimly 
silent, tightened ropes and set spurs to 
the snorting steeds. 
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“Yoicks, forward.”” The new halloo 
rang clear and near. 

With clatter of hoofs and clank of 
bits two horsemen bore down on the 
startled pair. 

Now they had reached the horses 
flanks. Now they were abreast, running 


neck and neck and raining down blows 
from their quertos, cuts sharp and sting- 
ing, falling like hail on head and neck 
and shoulders; till the frenzied Mexicans, 
utterly routed, dropped riatas and fled, 
swearing and screaming, in the tracks 
of the flying gray. 

“Serves the devils right,’’ said Jack 
Westover as he pulled Leigh’s hat and 
coat off the dummy figure in the road. 
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have dragged you to 


“Grr! They’d 
qualm, the wicked 


death without a 
brutes.” 

Leigh said nothing. He was thinking 
of Panchita; by the laws of her family 
and of her Church soon to be delivered 
over to the custody of the man who had 
cringed under his lash and screamed as 
he ran. 

But Panchita, unconscious of the grim 
happening, as she rode home under the 
growing day, sheltered one hand in her 
warm bosom against her beating heart. 

‘“‘As he might have kissed the hand of 
the Sainted Mother he kissed it,” she 
murmured. “As he might have kissed 
the hand of his Queen.” 


Palace of Gladness. 


Lillian H.S. Bailey. 


I’ve a little wild field in the west land 
Where the minty vines tangle at will, 

And the light-winged seeds go drifting 
To wandering paths on the hill. 


A group of tall redwoods, close-mantled, 
Stand quard at a pool shining there, 
As proud brothers cherish a sister 
As pure as the spring, and as fair. 


There the pin clover quaint, and the thistle, 
May flourish or die as they please, 

And no ax blow resounding, or pruner, 
Shall curb the free grace of my trees. 


In the sacred sweet place of my gladness 
The birds carol free from affright, 

And the heroes and loves of my dreaming 
Await in the coverts by night. 


When I flee to my field in the morning 
The grasses with dew star a gem, 

I cast to the good winds my sorrow 
Nor fear to entrust it to them. 


When I rest in the shadows of noonday 
I live in the ultimate lands 

With jerns as my palms of rejoicing, 
With poppies of gold in my hands. 
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The Revenge of Johnson. 


By M.S. Lemmon. 


Of a truth it had been a clear case of 
evil fascination—so said the family of 
Maraquita, and so ’Quita probably agreed 
afterwards. But then what a wonder 
he was, this big red, white and gold man, 
a full head taller than any of Quita’s 
brothers or cousins or—admirers, with 
a breadth of shoulder truly remarkable 
and a hand like steel! 

After a hard, swift wooing on the part 
of the big man, a great deal of opposition 
on the part of Quita’s people (opposition 
unknown to the big man, as discretion 
prompted) and much defiance on the 
part of ’Quita, herself, the two were 
married by the priest at Prieta and set 
up housekeeping there. Prieta is more 
than ten miles from Salado where the 
people of ’Quita lived, and just in the 
edge of a great prickly pear flat. As 
to these prickly pears—well, they are 
dreadful things, even if you have been 
born and bred among them. ‘The 
Devil’s Pincushions’” they are some- 
times called, and truly they are of the 
Devil, living without decent earth or 
drop of moisture, and writhing upward 
beyond the height of a man on horse 
back, spreading their great flat leaves 
bordered with spikes that thrust every 
way about. Of a moonlight night 
they are like tall, misshapen fiends 
that wind themselves around what look 
to be clearings and. open paths, only 
to close in at the end of the apparent 
trail in an impassable “pocket” de- 
fended by these same armed fiends 
with drawn swords hovering ever above 
in their grotesque hideousness. To be 
lost in the pear in day time may finally 
mean slow starvation, but on a star-lit 
night when the only light is from the 
stars themselves, which however bril- 
liantly they may twinkle above, send 
but little gleam below,—well it is to 
perish horribly. And, mind you, if one 
is acquainted with his own trail through 
the pear, that avails him nothing in a 
new one, for these fantastic things 
half plant half demon, grow always 
different in a different place. 


But the big husband of ’Quita (whose 
name was Johnson, by the way) had 
built a very imposing jacal near Prieta, 
and was prepared to lead the simple 
and pastoral life, smoking his pipe in 
comfort on still evenings with the herds 
of goats about him, while ’Quita hovered 
in the background stirring the frijoles 
or turning the tortillas. 

Whenever the quiet palled on Johnson, 
which to do him justice, it seldom did, 
he would go over to the store at Prieta 
for tobacco, and linger, swapping yarns 
with the store keeper. 

At such times Maraquita sat in the 
doorway alone, chin on hand and elbow 
on knee, and felt the pangs of disillusion- 
ment. After all, her people had been 
right. What a fool she had been to 
marry this gringo, this great hulk of a 
man who wandered away and left her 
alone in the moonlight, when he should 
have been sitting at her feet with a love 
song. Ah, bah! not that he could sing, 
with his great bull’s voice a-roaring! 

Felipe, ah, Felipe! How she was 
punished now for poor Felipe! There 
was a voice for you, sweet and wistful 
and pleading, rising and falling in the 
plaintive Spanish cadence with the gui- 
tar’s throbbing accompaniment sobbing 
fitfully through: 

** Recuerda ‘muita encantadora, 

A toda hora siempre de mi—”’ 
and Felipe’s gentle gaze and soft brown 
hands that touched like velvet. And 
the other, her husband—true he had 
no voice, only a bellow, but occasionally 
it boomed out in a horrid mockery of 
song, and these were the words: 

“Tf you go to monkey with my Lulu girl, 

Pll tell you what Pll do; 
Pll work round your heart with my razor, 
And that ain’t all Til do, 

Pil shoot you with my pistol, too!” 

Certainly not a love song, that—only 
an ugly, idle tune that men sing, herding 
cattle. Moreover, Johnson assumed no 
languishing smile to accompany it. He 
smiled, true, but it was not Felipe’s kind, 
and his blue eves flashed like spirit 
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flame and his heavy hand came down 
on her shoulder. 

“You hear that, gal?” he would say, 
“Little Greaser gals oughter’ pay close 
attention to them words—shore, they’re 
gospel!” 

And then he would roll into his blan- 
kets and sleep and snore, while his wife 
sat near gazing at him with an ever 
growing disgust. Not but that this 
Johnson was a good husband in his 
way. He never beat her, as most of 
the Mexicans beat their spouses. He 
did not loll about doing nothing while 
she worked. He was generous with his 
money, and he wandered not away to 
the society of other women. But, ’Quita’s 
heart turned again to her people, as 
Delilah’s did of yore,—she was tired of 
her big red and white man, his rough 
voice and his heavy hand. Of these 
things, however, she said nothing to 
him, fearing his sudden wrath and 
thinking possibly, of a knife thrust 
or a bullet. So much for her Mexican 
training. If she had known that a clean 
breast of things would have resulted in 
her freedom—but she did not know the 
red and gold giant, though she had 
been his wife a year, and she hardly 
comprehended the meaning of a word 
she often heard him use: . A x 

“Square!” he would say, “always be 
square! I won’t stand for no double 
dealin’! I can forgive a man that 
takes a shot at me if he comes around 
in front of me to do it, but I don’t for- 
give deceit; no, sir, not none!”’ 

Well! Johnson went over beyond 
Salado with a flock of goats someone 
had bought of him, and on the way back 
he stopped at the store of a half breed 
of the Apaches who sold Indian curios, 
and purchased a string of rough tur- 
quoises for his wife. - - 

He had left her with her own people, 
deeming it too lonely for her by herself 
in the jacal beyond Prieta. So, as he 
rode down the arroyo toward the dwell- 
ing of ’Quita’s people he fumbled at the 
chain which he had put about his own 
neck and smiled as he thought of her 
pleased surprise when he should throw 
it around her brown throat. 

He dismounted and hitched his horse 
to a mesquite bush and crept down the 
path back of the jacal of Mendoza. He 


thought he could distinguish the faces 
of the girl and her youngest brother 
in the dim light of the lantern over the 
doorway, they sat on a rough bench at 
the side of the jacal. 

Johnson went back of them intending 
to throw the string of beads over his 
wife’s head, but when he was only a 
few feet away the man spoke, and it 
was not the voice of young Manuel 
Mendoza but the voice of Felipe Gon- 
zales. 

“But, ’Quita,” said he, “how then 
to get rid of him?” “Hush!” gasped 
‘Quita, with a quick glance over her 
shoulder, ‘‘O, Madonna! I felt as if 
he were back of me, now! Pray speak 
a little lower, Felipe.” 

“TI did not speak loud, querida mia,” 
said the gentle voice of Gonzales, ‘‘but 
thou art nervous, a little.’ 

“Yes, yes,” said the girl, “I am ner- 
vous, I think. But, but what were you 
saying, Felipe?” 

“That this big Johnson must die,” 
returned the other. 

“QO,” whispered Johnson, with a most 
unholy grin, ‘““O, must he, you greaser 
coyote?” 

“Surely,” said ‘Quita, so promptly 
that her husband started, fearing he 
had spoken aloud. He had no wish 
to disturb them. “Surely,” repeated 
’Quita, “‘he must die—there is no other 
way.” 

“ And that’s shore right, gal,” breathed 
Johnson again, “if you could just play 
your game as you’ve laid it out, which 
it’s almost a dead cinch you cain’t!” 

“But, how—when?” went on Gon- 
zales, ‘“‘Can’t it be soon?” ‘Lord love 
us, but we’re so impetuous now, aint 
we?” quoth Johnson, while ’Quita was 
quiet, considering. “O, yes, it'll be 
soon, hombre I reckon it may be a leetle 
unexpected, but it’ll be soon.” 

“There’s my birthday,” said the girl 
at length, ‘he has promised me fiesta 
the day after tomorrow. Father and 
mother have been asked, and Manuel 
and Louis. I shall ask him to invite 
thee, and—”’ 

“Me?” interrupted Gonzales, “but 
surely he would not have me. Does he 
not know—” 

“No,” said ’Quita, “he knew he had 
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a rival among my own people but he 
did not know his name.” 

“Lord, no!’ observed Johnson, “all 
greasers look alike to me.” 

The man and woman were quiet for a 
moment, then the woman spoke, “I 
shall see that he invites thee and then 
it will be for thee to do the rest.”’ 

“Shore,” agreed Johnson, “it goes! 
Are you goin’ to let the lady do all the 
plannin’ and the whole job, too, you 
orn’ry Mexican skunk?” 

“Depend upon me, ’Quita, mia,” an- 
swered Gonzales, and he drew her face 
up to his. 

The man in the dark caught his breath 
hard, and the grim smile faded. It 
was part of his simple creed to meet and 
face conditions as he found them, to 
“play the game” with just what cards 
he held and make no whine. Moreover, 
as to being alive today and dead 
tomorrow, that was no extraordinary 
thing—even a parson must go like that, 
to be alive today and dead tomorrow 
is an experience that must come to 
each of us in the common course of 
events. But deceit is a harder thing 
to bear—and he loved this little brown 
woman who had lain on his breast last 
night—and who planned his death, 
tonight. As he saw her lips meet those 
of the other man a sudden heart ache 
smote him, so sudden and so keen—so 
like a purely physical pang, that he in- 
voluntarily put up one hand as if a bullet 
had struck his side. After a few mo- 
ments he turned and walked quietly 
away. That stinging pain angered him 
as the barbs that the toreadors thrust 
into the sides of the baited bull, and he 
felt that like one of these, he could bel- 
low aloud in his fury and suffering. 

When Johnson rode up to the jacal 
half an hour later, singing his unlovely 
song,—he found his wife sitting alone 
under the lantern: 

“Roberto!” she cried, “O, you have 
come at last! They have all gone to 
sleep and left me, and I’m so tired!’’ 

He lifted her up before him and hung 
the turquoise beads about her neck, 
and she laughed and kissed him, keep- 
ing her brown arms round him the whole 
of the long, long ride. It was midnight 
when they reached Prieta, and a waning 
misshapen moon was rising red and slow 
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just above the dark line of the eastern 
horizon. They stood for a moment 
watching it—finally the girl shivered 
and turned away: 

“How red it is, Roberto!” she whim- 
pered, “I’m so tired, and it’s so dark 
every where—except that red moon over 
there—it’s red as blood!” 

“‘ Blood?” said Johnson, thickly, “ Don’t 
talk of blood, I hate it! I’ve been in 
places where it had to be shed, but 
it’s ugly, and it runs sticky and—and 
slow. No, no more blood.” 

“No, no more blood,” agreed the girl, 
vaguely frightened and puzzled, “but 
why talk of it at all—ugh!” 

“Shore,”’ said Johnson, ‘ let’s talk of 
somethin’ cheerful. How’s your folks? 
How did you put in the time while I was 
gone?” 

“OQ, my people are all well,’ said the 
girl, ““excepting Teresa who lives over 
beyond Angelo, you know. She has a 
trouble of the lungs, and some day the 
blood will gush—ah, blood again.” 

“How did you spend the time?’ re- 
peated Johnson. 

“QO,” said ’Quita, “‘I helped my mother 
with the meals, and after supper was 
over—’ 

“Yes,” interjected Johnson, “after 
supper when I always fill up my pipe 
and you sit by What did you do 
tonight?” 

“1 sat under the lantern and mended 
the rent in Manuel’s jacket,’ answered 
his wife, ‘‘and had only just finshed 
when you came for me.” 

“No,” mused Johnson, gazing som- 
berly at the red moon, ‘No _ blood, 
but—God A’mighty! To think of me, 
thirty years among greasers and Indians; 
puttin’ my faith in a brown skinned 
woman. I reckon,” here that barb 
writhed again in his stricken side, 
“T reckon I’ve loved her as good as if 
she’d a-been white; I’ve been square 
with her.” 

Well, one of the bitterest things in 
life is this—that a man sometimes 
loves what he loathes, and Johnson 
realized that even now his heart yearned 
towards the woman who had betrayed 
him, so that the love and hate seethed 
within him like fire meeting ice. He 
drew her to him suddenly so that she 
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cried out, then she smiled, putting her 
slim hands on his shoulders. 

“This is the last night,’’ said Johnson, 
huskily, ‘“‘Kiss me, gal!” She lifted 
her face as she had done before, at the 
jacal of Mendoza, and thinking on that, 
Johnson kissed her thrice. ‘‘The last 
night, Roberto?” she repeated, and he 
answered, ‘‘Yes, the last before the 
fiesta.” 

“But, there is tomorrow night.’ she 
reminded him. ‘“ Yes,’’ he agreed, “there 
is tomorrow night—shore, I’m getting 
sorter locoed, I reckon.”’ 

“T’m_ tired,” said the girl, again, 
“let us sleep Roberto, there will be 
much to do tomorrow—we shall be so 
busy.” 

And, after all, so they were. ‘Quita 
laughed and chatted as she worked, 
sometimes singing snatches of Mexican 


airs. Johnson quietly watched her as 
she moved about, assisting now and 
then when he was required. For an 


hour or so in the afternoon he was away 
on business of his own, but about dusk 
he came home and they sat down to 
supper. While they ate, conversing 
pleasantly, a Mexican rode up to the 
door of the jacal and dismounted. He 
was introduced to the man of the house 
(being already an acquaintance of the 
lady ) and he announced that he had come 
to tell the senora that her sister Teresa 
had been taken very ill, that the father 
and mother had gone over to Angelo, 
and in view of the state of affairs the 
fiesta must be postponed. 

“ Alas!’ sighed ’Quita, ‘‘Poor Teresa! 
I must go over myself tomorrow. But, 
will you have a bite or sup, Felipe?’ 

Johnson added his entreaties to those 
of his wife, so that Gonzales was pre- 
vailed upon to enter, and all three sat 
down to mescal together. Under the 
influence of the insidious beverage the 
two Mexicans became a deal less cautious, 
going so far as to exchange signals under 
the very nose of their apparently un- 
suspecting host. He, himself, had taken 
very little, and now he rose with the 
tin cup in his hand: “To my wife,” 
said he, “and to all who are like her!’ 
And he and Gonzales drank, standing, 
while ’Quita sat smiling. “Do you 
know, senor,’ went on Johnson in Span- 
ish, and very politely, ““My wife is one 
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I have always 
appreciated her wonderful attractions, 
never more so than tonight.” 

“T am sorry for the ill news, because I 
had arranged a fiesta for her birthday 


woman in a thousand. 


which is tomorrow. However, she shall 
not be altogether disappointed, I have 
another treat for her. I have hidden 
a strong box filled with—but we will 
go and see. A hidden treasure, be sure 
of that, and I had intended we should 
have a merry hunt for it tomorrow, but 
now—we shall hunt tonight.” 

What with the excitement and the 
mescal, ’Quita’s eyes were like stars: 
“But, Roberto,’ she wheedled, ‘ what 
is the treasure? Money—jewels?”’ 

“ Jewels,”’ said Johnson, as he poured 
out more mescal. “Once more,” he 
added, “drink to our expedition,” and 
he stood watching them as they drank. 
They followed him from the jacal, and 
he smiled grimly as they tripped behind 
him—the fiery drink was swimming in 
their heads and heels making both feel 
strangely light. They had so far lost 
all discretion that they forebore not to 
exchange smiles and glances and even 
words as they followed their impassive 
guide. They even laughed at the fan- 
tastic figures of the pear as they writhed 
above their heads and compared them 
to goblins with outstretched, grasping 
hands. 

“T am growing a little tired, Roberto, 
panted ’Quita, after a while, “‘is it 
far, now?” 

“Not far,’’ said Johnson. 

“And then,” murmured ’Quita to her 
lover, “ while I am admiring—be quick—”’ 

“We're nearly there,” called Johnson, 
on ahead, “I see the box where I hid it 
at the foot of a giant pear.” They 
stumbled forward and arriving at the 
place found Johnson kneeling before 


the chest. 
“Sit down around me,” he said, 
cordially, “and let’s guess a little.” 


He spoke still in Spanish and motioned 
them places near him. “You first, 
senor,” he added to Gonzales. 

“A necklace,” hazarded Felipe, ner- 
vously fingering his belt, “or a comb for 
the hair.” 


“And you, querida?”’ went on Johnson 
said she, 
Roberto.” 


to the lady. “A bracelet,” 
smiling, “a pair of them, 
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“Better than that,’ said her husband, 
“four of them. Hold out your hands!” 
She obeyed and he fastened the heavy, 
flashing, silver things on her wrists, 
keeping the dangling chains in his own 
hands 

“See?” said ‘Quita, holding out her 
hands to Gonzales, and as he put out 
his own to examine the bracelets the 
other pair clicked on his slim, womanish 
wrists. 

‘““Now,” said Johnson, with a sudden 
lapse into English such as he usually 
spoke, “bracelets for two! Ain't they 
plumb gorgeous?”’ He rose to his feet 
as he spoke, and the terrified man and 
woman also struggled up. 

The Mexican said nothing—it seemed 
to him that just a hundreth part of a 
second before those hideous bracelets 
clicked he knew—and then it was too 
late. It was only a moment before, 
but the mescal had been swimming in 
his brain, he had been too slow, too con- 
fident. He was sober enough, now, 
The woman, though desperately fright- 
ened, clutched at a passing memory 
of how well her wiles had always availed: 

“Roberto,” she murmured, and forced 
a smile, “what sort of jest is this? Loose 
the bracelets, Roberto, they bind too 
tight, and I—bound thus to—another, 
I—it is unseemly.”’ 

“Yes,” said her husband looking at 
her, ‘I reckon it is. It’s too embarrassin’ 
for me—I’m goin.’”’ 

And then that impulse shook him 
again, that meeting of fire and ice that 
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had seethed within him at the jacal 
of Mendoza, and he caught her by the 
manacled wrists and kissed her thrice. 
Then he thrust her from him with such 
violence that she and the silent Mexican 
chained thus together, staggered and 
fell, prone. 

Johnson sat at the door of the jacal 
and watched the lopsided red moon, alone, 
that night and the next, and still another. 
About noon of the next day, as he sat 
in the same waiting, listening attitude, 
a sudden sharp yelp broke the drowsing 
stillness. It was the bark of the coyote 

-at first a short “‘ Yip!” then a long 
roll of hideous laughter like forty wolves 
at once. 

Again Johnson smiled grimly—that 
daylight howl of the coyote always tells 
of death. He did not know what manner 
of death—maybe a ground rattler care- 
lessly trodden—no matter, it had been 
done without blood. 

Johnson examined his hands, and to 
make sure, he washed them in the tin 
basin near the door. Then he saddled 
his horse, and leaving everything in 
the jacal just as it had been, taking not 
even a change of clothing or a morsel 
of food, he mounted and rode away to- 
ward the great Northwest where the 
camp fires of his old comrades beckoned, 
taking with him only the memory of 
that faithless brown woman who had 
betrayed him, lying with face upturned 
to the thorny pears near the dead 
body of her lover, and the coyotes skulk- 
ing near. 
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THE FOUR ROADS. 
By Jesse Clifford Bowman. 


The road to the East is pleasant enough, 
When the heart inclines to roam, 

When the call of the ocean in the blood 
Is wild as the white-flecked foam; 

For the way is long and the seas are wide, 
Where the restless feet may range, 

And the cities old have a nameless charm, 
Their moods are many and strange. 


The road to the North is a lonely one 
Where the gleaming ice fields are, 

Where through the hush of the long winter night 
The only guide is a star. 

The way of the North is for those alone 
Who are sturdy and strong to go, 

Who love the jar sweep of the flaming lights, 
And the silences of the snow. 


The road to the South is a fairy road 
The rivers and hills along, 

For always above are the soft, dim skies, 
And every breeze is a song; 

It winds through broad acres of cotton bloom, 
Through valleys, and fields of corn, 

In a land where romance is very dear, 
The land where romance was born. 


The road to the West is the open one, 
The Trail of the Sunset Fire, 

Over mountain and stream and virgin plain, 
To the land of Heart's Desire, 

For a lure o’ love, and a gleam o’ gold, 
And a promise o’ life is there, 

Though it may be long it is fresh and new, 

The road I shall some day fare. 
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The Cub’s Escape. 


Nifie McDowell Davies. 


Monty stepped from the bunk-house 
and clanked slowly toward the corral; 
on the wall he laid a half smoked cigarette, 
and placed a small stone upon it, for 
the “boss” allowed no smoking around 
the hay-stacks. Pouring a _ goodly 
amount of grain into his mount’s feed 
boxes he then entered the small gate- 
way which shut out the stacks from the 
main corral, and pitched over the wall, 
an equally generous portion of hay to 
the cow-ponies, then clanked slowly 
back to the bars through which he had 
entered the corral, crossed both arms 
over the top beam of heavy lumber, 
and buried his face on them. A deep 
sigh shook the broad blue flanneled 
shoulders, while one restless boot swung 
back and forth, keeping up the clanking 
of his spurs. 

Monty was blue, dead blue. That 
night the big dance was to be given at 
Nopalitas, and the girl was wont to take, 
the only girl worth while in the whole 
country, in Monty’s eyes, he had quarrel- 
ed with; over a trifling thing to be sure, 
but he well knew when Bess flared up 
and talked as she did at their last meet- 
ing, that she meant every word of what 
she had said, and would not relent or 
forgive him soon. And he had heard 
also that she intended going to the dance 
with Cub Peters. This he very well 
knew she was doing for spite, for did he 
not know that she despised the Cub as 
heartily as he himself did? “It was not 
like Bess, his Bess, to do a little mean 
trick like that, even if they had quarreled 
so outrageously; and why did she have 
to select that ornery little cuss to go 
with anyhow?” were his thoughts as 
he gave a vicious kick to the lower bar, 
wishing it were the Cub instead. 

The big dance that had been talked 
of for so long, the event of the entire 
surrounding country, that, for which 
the whole Turkey-Track out-fit had 





postponed its round-up, was coming 
off that night, and he had no girl to take! 
In his boyish heart he felt he could not 
endure it. 

“T’ll go though,” he muttered, “just 
to let her see that I don’t care.”” Monty 
possessed his share of stubborness and 
pride. 

“Hey there, come out of it!’ a voice 
called to him from some one who had 
just ridden up, and was dismounting 
with several other cow-boys. ‘You 
ain’t a-goin’ to blubber over losing your 
girl, be you?”’ and a laugh arose among 
the boys. 

The voice belonged to Cub Peters, 
a little short bow-legged fellow, who 
wore a broad monkey grin, which really 
composed all the countenance the fellow 
possessed, as he had no forehead to speak 
of, and nature had been stingy alike as 
to eyes, nose and chin. 

Monty raised his head, and his blue 
eyes narrowed the while he measured 
his tormentor’s shortness. ‘You shut 
up, or I’ll smash that grin of yours into 
the back of your measly head, you 
little sawed off!” The boys paid no 
more attention to him, but shuffled off 
toward the bunk-house, amid jokes 
and laughter, save once, when the Cub 
turned around, and with powerful lung 
force gave an “ei-yei” and hurled a bit 
of shale which went straight to the mark, 
just above Monty’s head, breaking on 
the cedar post. 

Bess Rogers was the type of girl 
that made men’s pulses quicken to be 
near. Bright, cool, refreshing, brilliant 
in her coloring, for a flush of health 
mingled through her dark clear olive 
complexion, which added a deeper hue 
to her jet-like crown of glory, which she 
wore in a simple braid wound around 
her head. She had left her father.s 
ranch home over on Red Deer creek, after 
educating herself sufficiently to teach the 
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little tow-headed youngsters at the Tur- 
key-Track ranch, and had made her 
home there for nearly a year. It was 
during that time that Monty had met 
his fate. Their friendship had been to 
him, a very unusual, sacred thing, and 
that spring his wages with the Turkey- 
Track out-fit had been raised, and he 
had dared, in his innermost heart to 
entertain the idea that soon he might 
ask the girl to be something nearer to 
him than sweetheart for life. And now 
his dream, his favorite dream seemed 
hopelessly beyond his reach, and he 
was well on the road to wretchedness. 

Supper was on the long tables earlier 
than usual that evening, in order to 
enable the cook, and all hands to pre- 
pare themselves in fitting attire, and to 
give them time to reach Nopalitas, 
a town five miles distant, before the 
festivities began. 

Monty was not in the humor for supper, 
and after arranging his toilet, saddled 
his favorite horse, and headed down the 
road, Nopalitas-ward, without so much 
as a glance toward the house, a stern 
hatred settling over his good boyish face. 
Putting spurs to his horse he fairly 
flew, for some time, then with an angry 
jerk, wheeled and galloped back to with- 
in half a mile of the ranch buildings 
where the cotton-woods grew the thickest, 
and the underbrush well concealed him- 
self and horse. 

Leading his mount a short distance 
from the road, and stationing himself 
by a large tree where he commanded a 
good view of the road, the boy waited, 
while his heart’s blood boiled hot with 
many day’s anger. Minutes seemed as 
hours in his anxiety, but finally hoof 
beats were heard. The boy crouched 
lower, holding his breath to quiet his 





beating heart and brain. Then boister- 
ously the cow-boys from the ranch rode 
into view; Cub Peters among the bunch. 
The fact that Bess was not with him 
slowly penetrated Monty’s bewildered 
brain, and the boy straightened himself. 
White to the lips, he breathed aloud in 
a voice strange with emotion, “‘God 
forgive me for what I was about to do!” 
and his revolver dropped from his nerve- 
less hand into its holster. 

Not many minutes escaped before he 
was back at the ranch, riding into the 
lower part of the corral, up to the big 
rock, under the willows where he and 
Bess often enjoyed long talks, when he 
chanced to come in early from the range. 
There he saw a slight girlish figure com- 
ing toward him, and dismounting he 
stood awkwardly watching it. ‘ Monty,” 
came in low clear tones, “I have just 
heard what Cub Peters has been telling, 
that I had promised to go with him to 
the dance. It’s a lie, a plumb lie! 
I have not even spoken to him since— 
since I saw you last, and—I reckon I 
ain’t going to go at all—’ she added, 
nervously pulling the pussy-willows 
from a long tender twig, ‘ unless—unless,”’ 
and the girl ceased speaking. ‘“ Monty 
aint you going to take me?” she resumed, 
in a sweetly pathetic voice, which had 
just a trifle of a sob in it. “ You bet 
I am, little girlie,” the cow-boy almost 
shouted, as he made one rapid bound 
and snatched up in his two strong arms, 
a dainty pink lawn dress, with a trembling 
girl somewhere hidden among its folds, 
and crushed it all up to the wildest, 
throbbing, happiest heart in all Apache 
County. 

Monty and Bess were a trifle late at 


the Nopalitas dance. 
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Her Second Mourning. 


By Lannie Haynes Martin. 


It was not a case of collusion. The 
man had deserted her and she had every 
reason to want and to get freedom. 
In her most secret imaginings she could 
not picture herself as married again, 
so there was no motive to urge her into 
divorce proceedings except the instinc- 
tive feeling that she must be free from 
the man, the name, the relations to which 
the marriage tie bound her with a sense 
of humiliating degradation. How to 
go about it all was not very clearly de- 
fined in her mind as yet, but she was 
sure it would take money. Wearing 
a heavy veil one day, she had gone into 
a big office building and knocked timid- 
ly on the first door she came to which 
bore a lawyer’s sign and there, without 
preface or preliminaries, she had in- 
quired what a divorcee would cost. 
One hundred dollars for the lawyer’s 
fee; ten dollars if the party had to be 
advertised for; ten dollars for serving 
the notice; and probably a few dollars 
for incidental expenses, the lawyer told 
her, and this would bring the expense 
well up to one hundred and fifty dollars, 
for he intimated that the incidentals 
would be somewhere near twenty-five 
dollars. One hundred and fifty dollars! 
Where could she ever get so great a sum? 
Her eight dollars a week, earned by hard, 
daily toil, barely sufficed for her food 


and clothing, and there was no rich 
relative of whom she might borrow. 


But there was a latent germ in the soul 
of the woman of resolute strength, a 
positive germ, which the domineering 
husband had never allowed to grow but 
now it began to sprout, to send forth 
leaves of determination and purpose. 

People at the boarding house that 
summer noticed that Mary Dawson 
wore her old clothes. People have a 
way of noticing such minor details, 
especially boarding-house people, and 
it was remarked that not even a new 
shirtwaist or stock collar had been added 
to the meagre wardrobe. Moreover 
Mary Dawson took a back room for one 
seventy-five instead of the comfortable 
front one for which she had paid two- 
fifty. The three-dollars-a-week board 





rate could not be reduced in any way, 
but she eliminated all incidental expen- 
ditures, all car rides when she was tired 
or in a hurry; all sodas and chocolates, 
which had been her only extravagance. 
As a lode-stone to draw the small, but 


steadily increasing savings, she had 
started with fifty dollars, obtained 


through the sale of her watch, a few solid 
silver pieces of tableware and some other 
things which had been bridal presents. 
This sum, the largest which had ever 
been in her possession at one time, and 
the decided step taken with the parting 
from her belongings, had unloosed new 
energies and wellsprings of power. On 
her Saturday half-holiday she had earned 
some extra dollars with her swift and 
skilful needle, and in six months she had 
saved fifty dollars more. 

When the year rolled around and sum- 
mer was come again she had twenty 
five dollars more than she had started 
out to accumulate. She had one hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars all put 
away in a little black box. But the 
daily stories of divorce-court proceed- 
ings that filled the newspapers made her 
shrink from the publicity of it all and, 
having had her mind diverted into new 
channels through the systematic habits 
she had been forming, the tyranny of 
the old tie had slipped away to some 
extent. Then, too, to the long series 
of self-denials there was coming reaction. 
Spring was in the air. The earth was 
putting on its mantle of pale green with 
its pipings of pink and purple. Win- 
ter’s gray cloak of clouds had fallen away 
and fluttering frills of fleecy white fes- 
tooned the soft blue sky which looked 
now like an immense blue chiffon para- 
sol. The lilac bushes were heavy at 
the top with nodding purple plumes, 
like Easter hats with ostrich feathers, 
and the very air was so scintillant with 
the sunbeams it reminded one of irides- 
cent satins and mercerized batiste. Per- 
haps the riot of color in the shop windows 
and the gorgeously illustrated newspaper 
ads, gave to nature these sartorial 
similes. But it was the infinite possi- 
bility that lay in the money’s purchas- 
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ing power that most weakened Mary 
Dawson in her intended course. Every 
night she itemized long penciled lists 
of gowns, gloves, hats and hosiery that 
the amount would buy. At last, after 
lengthy, if somewhat inconsistent, 
philosophizing, she decided she would 
be no better off, that there would be no 
real difference in her situation, if she 
obtained the divorcee. She had _ lived 
that long without any one, in her present 
surroundings, knowing that she had ever 
been married; and what difference did 
it make to her, or to them, whether she 
had been, or what difference that she 
could never be again? She was tired 
of her work, of her life, with its monoto- 
nous routine and its endless deprivations. 
She would like to have one, just one, 
really grand and glorious good time. 

With this money she could have it. 
She would have it! While she was 
still in an undecided, but wavering state, 
she could not resist buying a pale blue 
chiffon motor scarf, at two dollars, mark- 
ed down from four-fifty; and though it 


did not harmonize with anything else 
in her wardrobe, and, though she had 


no possible use for it, she took it out 
nightly to revel in its shimmering, lus- 
trous beauty and from it came just as 
much joy as if she had been familiar 
with Mr. Keats’ generally accepted 
statement about “a thing of beauty.” 
At length, out of her waverings and in- 
decision, a resolve, a purpose, crystallized. 
She would buy all the beautiful things 
she could afford, she would use great 
care and judgment in selecting them, 
and then she would go to the beach, to 
some good hotel and stay as long as her 
money would last. She would enjoy all 
the delights of concert, promenade, 
bathing, boating, fishing, dancing—and 
then? And then—she would drown her- 
self! 

Just why she planned such a climax as 
this was uncertain. Perhaps it was to 
be a penance for her improvidence in 
giving up her position just as her salary 
had been increased, or for her audacity 
in daring to have a good time. In all 
her life she had never had a visit, or an 
outing of more than a day’s duration. 
Never a happy, joyous, care-free time 
since her childhood. But now all ex- 
istence wore a rosy hue; and oh! the joy, 
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the fascination, the sheer delight of buy- 
ing laces, suede slippers, organdies and 
ribbons at half price, and French roses 
marked down to thirty-nine cents a 
bunch! For now the summer was well 
advanced and bargain sales, together with 
her shrewd common sense, enabled her 
own nimble needle to fashion the garments 
and, though of inexpensive fabrics and 
of comparatively simple construction, 
when once arrayed in them, no million- 
aire’s daughter strolling along the strand 
looked smarter or more fetching than 
Mary Dawson. 

Being intelligent, handsome, and of 
agreeable manners, she soon fell in with 
pleasant acquaintances and was constant- 
ly introduced to new people. Among 
these a widower, with money and a 
desire to spend it, added not a little to 
her delights and diversion. Every one 
seemed so happy in this new realm, and 
so kind, that the boxes of chocolate, 
the flowers, the magazines which came 
in unremitting flow, were thought to be 
only the customary way of this new- 
found, generous world; but when, with- 
in three weeks after their introduction, 
the widower proposed, Mary Dawson 
was shocked into the seriousness of her 
false position. The taste of happiness, 
however, the allurements of leisure and 
luxury and the possibility of their con- 
tinuance, nerved her to undertake an- 


other long struggle and the intended 
watery climax was not even remem- 
bered. She gave the widower hope that 


she might learn to care for him, but told 
him that business matters would claim 
all of her time for the next few months 
and that it would be at least a year be- 
fore she could consider thoughts of 
marriage. 

Going back to the city full of hope 
and happiness and with renewed con- 
fidence in herself, Mary Dawson secured 
a better paying position than she had 
before. She now instituted a more 
rigid, radical regime of saving than her 
former one. Taking a_house-keeping 
room and living on practically nothing, 
she saved the greater part of her now 
fifteen-dollars-a-week salary. Some 
heir-loom jewels that the previous sac- 
rificial fires had not consumed were now 
laid on the altar and in three month’s 
time she had collected nearly the amount 
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needed. But through hope long deferred 
the widower’s heart grew sick and, 
meeting a maid who was equally as fair 
and less reluctant to be wooed than the 
absent Mary, he did not gamble with 
fate by throwing away present oppor- 
tunity for future uncertainties, and one 
day Mary Dawson received cards an- 
nouncing his marriage. 

Now there was no reason for obtain- 
ing the divorce and the money so hardly 
earned again seemed an enormous amount 
to squander on so unnecessary a com- 
modity. Just what she might have 
done with it is difficult to tell, for the 
taste of Dead Sea fruit was on her lips 
when she thought of the sea-side, but 
just then an ounce of second-class printed 
matter coming to her by post changed 
the whole course of her life. A news- 
paper, whose date-line was torn off, 
mailed in a penny wrapper, addressed 
to her in strange hand, contained the 
death notice of James Dawson, aged 
thirty-five. She never once doubted 
its authenticity and, in the sudden im- 
pulse of remorse and pity that comes on 
hearing of the death of one for whom 
dislike and ill-feeling have been harbored, 
she resolve to go into deep mourning. 
Accordingly, she gave away all her bright, 
beautiful clothes and wore only a severely 
plain suit while she was getting together 
her. elaborate crape-trimmed garments, 
her widow’s veil, her black-bordered 
handkerchiefs and all the other accessories 
of conventional sorrow. She wanted 
to get everything together before an- 
nouncing the object of her mourning, 
and finally, one evening the last stitch 
had been taken, the last parcel sent up 
from$the store. :She had ’phoned to 
the Associated Charities that afternoon, 
and when they had sent she had given 
them the last remnant of her former 
wardrobe, and now, before her mirror, 
she was inspecting herself, clothed in the 
sombre weeds of widowhood. 

They did not heighten her grief, some 
way. Neither were they conducive 
to her happiness. When she caught 
sight of herself in the long, funereal 
veil she suddenly felt the mockery of it 
all and involuntarily hissed out, “ hypo- 
crite!’ Then she began to remember 
Jim’s brutal selfishness, his rough, over- 
bearing manner, his neglect, his decep- 
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tions, and then the vials of her wrath 
overflowed. She torethe buckram bonnet 
from off her head, threw it on the floor 
and jumped upon it. Then, in a frenzy 
of disgust and loathing, she felt that she 
must free herself of the presence of this 
melancholy mockery, and, snatching up 
bonnet and veil, she thrust them into 
the wood-stove that served to lessen the 
December chill; but they made such a 
roaring and such a queer, disagreeable 
odor that she found it would not be wise 
to thus dispose of the other garments. 
Remembering, then, something she had 
seen in the paper, she ran through the 
‘“‘liners’’ till she found ‘“‘ Wanted: second- 


hand clothing, highest prices paid. Will 
call at residence of evenings. Phone 


F9745.”’ The telephone was in the hall, 
and throwing on a faded kimona—a 
discarded garment too far gone to give 
away—she soon had arranged for the 
man to call that evening. 

When he came he was an apparently 
indifferent purchaser. Nobody wanted 
mourning, he said. People could get 
along without that. It was party dresses 
and bright-colored things they wanted, 
and, besides, the things were too small 
in size for the general run of customers. 
But, seeing that the garments were of 
excellent material, stylishly made and 
absolutely new, he paid her about one- 
twentieth of their real value and went on 
his way rejoicing. Not until after he 
had been gone some time did she realize 
that she had sold every shred of clothing 
she possessed in the world, everything 
except the faded kimona she had on! 
And the money paid for the expensive 
mourning outfit would not buy one cheap, 
ready-made suit! 

If Mary Dawson was impulsive, im- 
practical, and improvident, she was also 
possessed of prophetic faculty and with 
the realization of what she had done 


came the exclamation “Now I know 
something is going to happen! Nobody 


in the world ever was in just such a fix 
as this before, and something’s just 
bound to happen.” And it did. 

The landlady knocked on the door. 
“There’s a gentleman in the parlor to 
see you,” said a fat voice outside,“ and 
here’s his card.” Opening the door, 
Mary Dawson read on the card. “Mr. 
Lawrence Dean.” 
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“Why, I don’t know anybody by that 
name,” she said; “tell him he’s made a 
mistake.” 

She did not shut her door, but listened; 
there came the sound of protesting, con- 
flicting voices from below, and the bulky 
landlady was trudging laboriously up 
the stairs again calling out, ‘He says 
he’s a relation, or something, of yours 
and he’s bound to see you.”’ 

“ Well, tell him to come up hers, then.”’ 
What did the faded kimona and 
ordered room matter, anyway? 

Only the dim light of the flickering 
hall gas jet and the changed appearance 
of the man kept her from erying out his 
name before the landlady, for, when he 
had come into the brighter light of the 
room, she exclaimed in terror, as though 
one had come back from the grave. 
“Jim Dawson.” ‘Hush, Mary. I’ve 
changed my name. I’ve changed my 
ways. And I’ve come back to make 
up to you for all I’ve done and haven’t 
done. I’ve got money enough for both 
of us now.” That had been Jim’s 
trouble. He had always had enough 
money, but not enough for both of them. 
“Will you come back to me, Mary?” 
he said. 

His changed manner and the decided 
improvement in his looks were taken in 
at the first glance and from the moment 
he began to speak she knew what he 
would say and she was doing some swift 
and sober thinking. 

“Jim,” she said, ‘‘I’m known here as 
Miss Mary Dawson; nobody knows I 
was ever married and if your name is 
Lawrence Dean it would look queer to 
people for us to go off together. If 
you want to prove to me you are a chang- 
ed man, you just tell people you are an 
old beau of mine—I guess that’s no lie- 
and then you try your hand on learning 
how to court over again—you knew once, 
but you didn’t keep in practice.” 

No amount of arguing from the 
man would change her decision and he 
had to content himself with a very short 
interview and a promise to go to the 
theater with him the next evening. 

In her excitement over his sudden 
appearance she had forgotten entirely 
the state of her wardrobe, and now it 
was too late to call him back. What 
would she do? If he would play the 


dis- 
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role of lover, it must be consistently 
done. She would not ask him for clothes. 
Through the long, still hours, a plan 
worked itself out in her mind that night, 
and the next morning before going to 
her work she had a suit, a hat and waist 
sent out on approval, C. O. D. When 
the boy came with the articles she tried 
them on and found they would do. In- 
quiring if he could change a fifty dollar 
bill and finding he could not, she gave 
him the seven dollars she had and asked 
the landlady for a loan of the balance of 
the amount until the change could be 
made. It was readily given on the 
strength of the promptness with which 
the lodger’s bills had always been met. 

That evening was just the beginning 
of a succession of happy times. Seeing 
how she enjoyed it, the man entered into 
the spirit of the make-believe until he 
was really making love in earnest. She 
was still keeping up her work, paying 
off her landlady, and accumulating neces- 
sities of apparel in installments. Candy, 
flowers, jewels, theaters, dinners, were 
being showered on her; but more than 
all these, kindness, cameraderie, a desire 
to please, and a social, conversational 
attitude were showing the man’s real 
change toward her. Maybe he would 
hold out. Maybe he wouldn’t do like 
they all did. She could love him again 
if he were always like this. 

But one night he didn’t come, nor the 
next. She had never asked where he 
was staying. On the third morning 
as she went to her work, the newsboys 
were shouting more excitedly than their 
wont, and she could see the paper had 
glaring headlines. She bought one, and 
her eyes, mind and heart took it all in 
at the same time: “BIG INSURANCE 
FRAUD SCANDAL. MAN INSERTS 


DEATH NOTICE. GETS LARGE 
SUM. ESCAPES OFFICER AFTER 
ARREST. COMMITS SUICIDE.” 


Mary Dawson went over to the squalid 
east-side to the shabby little shop of 
the second-hand clothes dealer, and there, 
with their crape folds all covered with 
dust, hung the sombre garments she had 
sold a few weeks She bought 
them all back, eagerly, tenderly; and 
then she put them on and wore them in 
all the sincerity of her grief. 


before. 
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| knew the call had come when | 
opened my window to the blithe spring 
breeze and heard an oriole warbling his 
ecstasy in the tip-top of a budding maple 
tree in the rear end of our little town lot. 
I leaned far out and breathed deeply 
of the sweet air and then called gaily to 
the oriole. ‘“‘ Yes, we’re coming, vaca- 
tion begins to-morrow. O! isn’t it a 
glorious morning!”’ 

It did not take us long to pack, brother 
John strapped up a roll of blankets with 
sundry packages of bacon, coffee, corn- 
meal and salt, and Louise and I put our 
simple toilet articles and knives, forks 
and spoons into a light straw telescope 
which I was to carry by a strap over my 
shoulder. Ted, John’s twelve year old 
son had his own bedding ready a week 
before and needed to make no extra prep- 
arations except to eat an unusually 
hearty supper and assist his mother in 
packing sandwiches, which with the tin- 
cups was to be her part of the burden. 

We retired early that night, prepared 
to start out on our travels at day-break 
for John and I were teachers in the pub- 
lie schools and Ted was one of our pupils 
and we had just six days’ holiday in which 
to drink in all the beautiful spring-time 
which had been calling to us for the past 
month from every hill and tree-top. 

The city clock was striking four as we 
stole down the deserted street, arousing 
the suspicions of a very drowsy watch- 
man. When we left the pavements and 
took to the ‘open road” we swung into 
our easy, rapid tramping gait and soon 
left the sleeping town behind us. Four 
o’clock is early for even an April morning 
and we met very few people along the 
road. As we walked alone in the midst 
of possessions we felt a sense of intoxi- 
cating ownership, and we laughed glee- 
fully as we pointed in child-fashion to 
“our apricot ranch,” “our cosy little 
cottage and poultry yard.” It is al- 
ways the first phase of our new freedom 
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in April. 


(ray. 


and we knew it would pass off in the 
deeper inspiration of the foot-hills which 
we were rapidly approaching. 

By six o’clock we had covered the 
first stage of our journey and sat down on 
the hillside just above the little village 
of Saratoga to watch the sun rise over 
Santa Clara valley. 

Then we presented ourselves at the 
back door of a country friend who knows 
our pecularities and respects them. We 
were royally fed fresh milk, corn-bread 
and stewed prunes and then were sent 
on our way with a cordial “‘God speed.” 

“T feel like a strong, happy angel,” 
John confided to me as we followed the 
curving road up a steep grade. “I 


- don’t know whether it is the corn-bread 


sunrise.” “They were both 
heaven sent,” 1 replied. 

A turbulent mountain stream rushed 
madly down on one side of the road, over 
rocks and stumps and fallen trees, some- 
times running quietly under the soft green 
sycamores and the pungent bay trees, 
rushing out again into the sunlight to 
sparkle and dance over the stones. Long, 
graceful branches of the alder trees hung 
low over the stream, dipping their deli- 
vate pink fringed blossoms into the 
shining water. 

The hills were very irregular on the 
eastern slope and we were often con- 
fronted by a steep, thickly wooded hill- 
side, then a turn in the road would bring 
us to an open space, a grassy meadow 
stretching out between the hills and road- 
way and an orchard or a vineyard strag- 
gling up the gentle slope. 

It was at one of these sudden turns 
that we made our first acquaintance. 
We came upon him so suddenly that he 
had no chance to recover himself; he sat 
on a flat stone by the roadside, the re- 
mains of his feast lay around him and 
an un-mistakable odor met our nostrils. 
We exclaimed in one breath, ‘“onions.”’ 
He grinned at us over the top of a last 


or the 
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succulent young rootlet and tossed the 
top on the ground and wiped his mouth 
with his muddy hands. 

“Gee, they tasted good, plenty more 
up yonder,’ and he pointed over his 
shoulder with an expressive and dirty 
thumb. 

“Walking?” asked John seating him- 
self on an opposite bank. ‘ Nop, auto- 
mobilin’ fer my health.” 

“We're tramps too,” said Louise, in- 
gratiatingly. “Well, now, I’d_ never’n 
known it,’’ he answered, leaning forward 
with interest. 

“Yes, we are now, not always; we have 
to? stay at sometimes, don’t we 
John,” said I. 

John nodded sadly. 

“That’s too bad,’ sympathized our 
friend. 

“Can you tell me how far it is to the 
first redwoods?” asked John. 

“Well, I beat it by the road, but I seen 
a clump of trees not far off the road about 
a mile from the summit, that’s two miles 
from here. 

“We'll lunch there,” said John. “I 
remember them, there is a spring just 
above and a beautiful view of the valley.” 

“Powerful dry around here,’’ said our 
friend, then looked at John dumbly, 
John responded and we bade him a 
cordial good-by and went on our way. 
Noon found us hot and hungry at the 
summit, below us rolled the panorama 
of Santa Clara valley, a picture so vast 
and varied that we held our breath as 
we looked down upon it. There were 
miles of fruit trees in blossom, broken 
here and there by the curving line of a 
white road or an orchard in leaf, an eu- 
calyptus grove or a field of grain. The 
distant orchards looked like a blue lake 
and the long point of San Francisco bay 
ran down to join it, as it appeared, at 
the very foot of the eastern mountains. 
Mount Hamilton stood guard over the 
shimmering valley, and as we looked, it 
too, seemed to become a part of the 
mirage-like scene and stood half concealed 
in floating cloud banks with the farther 
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peaks dimly revealed behind it. The 
nearer scene was homelike. White ranch 
houses, vegetable gardens and _ berry 


patches gave a sense of peace and plenty 
which made it seem like, ‘peaceful valley,” 
a good place to live in. 
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We sought the shade of the redwoods 
and washed our faces in the running 
stream, and drank of it, and then opened 
our lunch box and ate our first meal of 
freedom. A great happiness and con- 
tentment filled our hearts as we looked 
out at the beautiful world at our feet 
and when our meal was finished we curled 
up like porcupines on the warm ground 
and fell asleep. 

Ted was the first one to wake up, 
though the afternoon sun was shining 
hot in our faces. ‘ We'll never get to 
camp tonight, if we don’t get started, 
it’s three o’clock now,” he said picking 
up his blankets and the scattered re- 
mains of our lunch. 

Ted was our guide the rest of the way, 
as he had essayed to lead us to a good 
camping place not far from a hospitable 
ranch house. It didn’t take us long to 
get down the west side of the mountain. 
There were accomodating cross-trails 
and all down grade, we fairly ran part of 
the way singing and whistling so noisily 
that we started the wood-birds in all 


_directions. 


A very young snake wiggled his yellow 
and brown tail just out of reach of my 
heavy walking boots. We were both very 
much scared but | didn't stop to ex- 
plain matters. Louise and I were in 
the lead, finally John plunged after us. 
“Stop,” he said, ‘you can’t keep up this 
pace, you'll lose all your hair-pins!’’ 

I clasped my hands to my heart in 
tragic despair. “How many?” I asked, 
then we sat down on a redwood stump 
and shook out our remaining pins, braid- 
ed our hair in pig-tails, tied them with 
string from our lunch box and declared 
ourselves emancipated. 

Ted led us back onto the wagon-road 
which we followed for a mile, then to 
a narrow road used by wood choppers 
which turned up adeepcanyon. At the 
head of the canyon we found a trail up 
the hillside to the ranch which was to 
furnish us with milk and eggs for the 
next few days. 

It was dusk when we threw down our 
loads under a group of redwoods within 
hailing distance of Smith’s ranch. 

John and Ted walked over to inter- 
view Mr. Smith as to our desirability as 
neighbors, while Louise and I unrolled 
the blankets, and made camp. There 
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was plenty of dry stuff under the red- 
woods, though April rains had made the 
ground soft and damp on the hillsides. 

We built a camp-fire in an open space 
and had all in readiness for making supper 
when our men returned with a pail of 
milk and Mr. Smith’s consent to our 
camp and an admonition about putting 
our fire out when we left. Hot bacon, 
sandwiches and milk made a supper fit 
for a king; we rolled up in our blankets 
early for we were weary and foot-sore 
from our unaccustomed exercise. 

I was awakened early in the morning 
by the silvery tinkling of bells, at first 
a long way off, as they came gradually 
nearer, I recogaized one of the most 
delightful sounds to be heard in the 
mountains. Often on our walks we have 
met the wagons bearing great casks of 
wine, the steady old horses wearing the 
musical bells which sent the message 
down the curving narrow roadway to 
warn fellow travelers of their approach. 

The morning was cold and our camp- 
fire was grateful, and our breakfast of 
bacon and eggs, corn-bread and coffee 
was a royal feast. Breakfast over we 
made our beds by rolling them up and 
hanging them high and dry on a tree, 
we washed our frying pan and cups in 
the creek, covered our fire and started 
off on a hike for the crest of the hill, 
whence, neighbor Smith informed us 
we could see the Pacific. Thus began 
our first days of life in the open, sound 
sleep every night, keen appetite for every 
meal, and a new point of interest every 
day to which we tramped with ever in- 
creasing vigor and enthusiasm. 

John did some geologizing and Ted 
added to his plant collection, Louise and 
I lived and breathed and had our being 
in a sense never realized under the bond- 
age of a roof and household gods. 

New life was about us everywhere, 
tender new leaves upon the hoary oaks, 
lush grass in the pastures, soft mosses 
in the cool, damp woods and little birds 
in all the trees caroling gaily at dawn 


and busily building and mating and 
nesting all the day long. 
“Come up, mother, and see all the 


little things go to bed,” said Ted the 
second evening as he started up to the 
ranch for the evening milk supply. 
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“What little things?” asked | 

“O—little chicks and kittens 
along and see them.” 

We went with him and fell under the 
spell of the ‘‘wee things.”” Tabby had 
partaken of a dish of warm 
milk, and had led her family into the 
barn with many a coaxing and 
settled herself in the sweet hay and purred 
appreciatively as we admired her six 
furry babies. Two old hens were drow- 
sily clucking to a brood of downy chicks 
under their feathers, a long legged colt 
ran shyly to his mother’s side, as we 
approached and she nosed him with a 
whinny. A weak- 
mother, not sure 
supper or a nap 

birds were chirp- 
ing sleepily as the light grew dim. 

The farm yard was in dusk when we 
left with our pail of foaming milk and 
the babies were all cosily tucked away 
to sleep. 

One night we were driven to shelter 
by rain, the clouds had gathered in the 
evening, but we did not take warning 
till too late. Mrs. Smith made us com- 
fortable on the covered porch to the 
cottage, we refused to go inside, prefer- 
ing the cold, wet air to a night within 
doors. 

The next morning was clear and warm 
and we took an all day’s tramp, which 
pieced out with the Boulder Creek rail- 
road and lo! we were in the Big Basin— 
but, that is another story—that day 
cannot be chronicled here. 

At last our holiday was over, six short 
days which began in the glories of a 
mountain sunrise and swinging through 
the golden hours of day to the closing 
portals of sunset, across its shining 
threshold into the silver night when the 
moon flooded mountain and valley and 
the stars looked down upon us with 
friendly eyes, and a blessing on our 
dreams. 

We reached home dusty, tired and 
tanned, but with heads clear and spirits 
light. We had new vigor in our lives, 
new appreciations in our hearts and new 
freedom in our We are now 
making plans for our summer vacation 
in the Yosemite vallev. 


come 


renerous 


call 


gentle reassuring 
kneed calk bunted its 
whether it wanted more 
and in the hedges little 


souls. 
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The Philosophical Cowboy. 


On the Double Circle range where the grass grows green, 
The cattle get wild and the broncs get mean, 

And the calves get bigger as the days go by, 

So we got to keep a-rimming, boys—it’s root hog or die. 


4 

Ij you ride a mount of horses you’ve got to keep them shod; 
If you can’t shoe them standing, then lay them on the sod; 
You can tack the iron on them if you’re amind to try, 
So get busy, boys,—jor it’s root hog or die. 


In the morning ajter breakjast, about daylight 

Throw your saddle on a horse and pull your cinches tight; 
The brone may jump crooked and he may jump high, 

But we all got to ride them, boys—it’s root hog or die. 


O, the hills are rough and rocky, but we got to make the drive; 
When you start a bunch of cattle you better come alive; 

lf you ever get a maverick you must get him on the fly, 

So you better take to them, boys—it’s root hog or die 


When the long day is over you'll be glad to see the chie) 
With a pot of black coffee and an oven full of beef 

And some sour dough biscuits to take the place oj] pre 
When he holle i Come and get it,’’—it’s root hoq or dis 


In the middle of the n ight it is sometimes aujul hard 

To leave your warm blankets when you’ re called on guard, 
And pass the weary moments while the stars are in the sky, 
Humming to the cattle, boys—it’s root hog or die. 


Sometimes it’s dreadful stormy and sometimes it’s pretty clear, 
You may work a month and you might work a year, 
But you can make a winning if you'll come alive and try 
For the whole world over, boys, it’s root hog or die. 

J. H. 8. 








ANNA R. 
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The Indians of California Today. 


Anna R. 

Years ago the writer was fortunate 
enough to be present at that beautiful 
resort Lake Mohonk, N. Y. when one of 
the conferences on Indian affairs was 
being held, and has since watched with 
interest the adoption by our Govern- 
ment of the plan of giving land in 
severalty to all Indians who desire it 
and the happy results of this plan. In 
common with most people who give the 
Indians any thought I supposed the 
Indian problem was settled in justice 
to the Indians and that only time and 
education were necessary to put them 
in the way of holding their own with 
their white neighbors, when behold, I 
learn that to-day here in my own adopted 
state of California they are being driven 
from their lands just as they have been 
ever since we landed on the continent. 

Of the 57 counties of California, 50 
have Indians living in them. The In- 
dian population of the state in round 
numbers is 18,000 of whom 4,000 are in 
the southern part and 14,000 in the north. 
At present the population is stationary: 
it neither increases nor decreases very 
much, but the death rate since 1850, 
when the first census estimate was made, 
has been fearful. In 1850 they num- 
bered 100,000; now they have shrunk 
to 18,000, less than 1-5 that number. 
Neither the enmity of the white man, nor 
his aleohol, his diseases nor his vices, can 
account for so great a decrease. What 
then is the cause? It is greed for land. 
California is a fertile state, with a fine 
climate and we whites coveted the land 
and took it. In aboriginal days game 
was abundant, but it did not hold a 
very great part in the Indians’ bill of 
fare, as they were restricted to what they 
could kill by bow and arrow and _pit- 
falls. Fish formed a much greater share 
of their diet and all the California tribes 
were large fish eaters. They also made 
a large use of edible roots, Grass seed, 
the larvae of insects and 
hoppers were often on the bill of fare 
and angle worms were resorted to in 
times of scarcity, as they are occasionally 


some 


grass- 
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to-day. The largest single item of their 
diet was composed of acorns and other 
nuts. The Indians grind the acorns, 
leach out the bitter principle and make 
various forms of mush and bread, nutri- 
tious and palatable. Now the coming 
of the white man has deprived the In- 
dian of the game, fish and even the pro- 
duce of the fields which he had himself 
planted. No people can survive if the 
means of support is cut off. We have 
taken nearly all the land he used, and 
have given him nothing for it. The 
California Indian has been treated worse 
than any other Indian of the country and 
to understand how this came about we 
must go back a little. 

The Franciscan Fathers were not 
allowed to complete their work of civil- 
izing the Indians, for in 1834 Mexico 
secularized all the Franciscan lands—that 
is, threw them open to settlement. A 
scramble for land ensued, and the In- 
dians were crowded away. A few who 
had come from the San Joaquin Valley 
went back. Those who had come from 
the mountains returned there, but the 
great body of Mission Indians numbering 
34,000 at the time of the secularization, 
perished. They now number 3,000, and 
most of this decrease took place between 
1834. and 1849 under Mexican rule. 
We are thankful, as we read of this 
terrible injustice, that our country is 
not responsible for it, and yet we are 
not one whit better as to the way we 
treated the other Indians of the State. 


“Four fifths of the California Indians 
were not affected by Spanish grants 


or Mexiean secularization, and their 
undoing began with the gold excitement 
of 1849. The Commission then sent by 
Congress to make treaties with the In- 
dians and buy their land, arranged 1S 
treaties with them, whereby the Indians 
agreed to cede their lands to the United 
States, to keep the peace, and saccept 
certain reservations described by metes 
and bounds. The Government agreed 
to reserve forever for Indian use the lands 
deseribed in the treaties, and to pay 
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a certain price, paving in a great variety 
of things, such as provisions, live stock 
and miscellaneous The value 
of the goods was about one and three- 
quarter million dollars and the value of 
the lands reserved to the Indians at 
$1.25 an acre was $8,000,000. So far, 
so good! But “some of the reserva- 
tions were laid out in the mining dis- 
tricts and the miners protested to Con- 
gress with such vehemence that the 
Senate refused to ratify all the treaties. 
No effort seems to have been made to 
make new treaties, or in any way to 
acquire a title to the land, nor have the 
California Indians ever received one 
cent for the rights in the lands which 
they have lost. The Osages, the Chero- 
kees and other eastern tribes have re- 
ceived millions of dollars for precisely 
the same rights in land not nearly so 
valuable. The Indians did not under- 
stand the intricacies of our governmental 
system, nor the meaning of Senatorial 
ratification of a treaty. They certainly 
understood that they had made a solemn 
agreement with United States and that 
they had sold their lands for a price. 
The Government has taken their lands 
and their reservations and has paid 
nothing. From an Indian standpoint 
this constitutes a deliberate breach of 
faith without palliation or excuse. Why 
the Government never made a further 
attempt to establish the Indian right of 
occupancy has never been stated. It 
is suspected that interested persons 
had more influence at Washington than 
the Indians had. The Indian Bureau 
did, it is true, attempt for a time, to 
protect the Indian, and several small 
reservations were set aside in Northern 
California by executive order. Some 
of these were occupied by settlers, some 
abolished by Congress, so that four were 
ultimately saved to the Indians.” 
These are Hupa, the Klamath Strip, 
Round Valley, Tule River and a Reserve 
near Jackson. The Jackson Reservation 
was purchased later in the 90’s. Here 
dwell 1,700 Indians; the rest of the 10,000 
who have kept the peace and killed no- 
body have received nothing but writs 
of eviction. This state of affairs was 
not wholly unknown to Congress. At 
first there were Government agents 
who made due reports to headquarters, 


goods. 
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and one issued a strong appeal to the 
people of California, but these agents 
were soon legislated out of office, and 
thereafter the Federal Government knew 
little of the condition of California In- 
dians. 

Within a year or two of the discovery 
of gold a considerable portion of the 
State was overrun by probably 200,000 
miners. They were largely men of the 
most vigorous type, well armed and 
masterful. A majority of them had in- 
herited the prejudices of two hundred 
years of border warfare with Indians in 
the east; many had come overland, and 
had encountered on the way, the fierce 
Indians of the plains, so that there was 
little disposition to acknowledge that 
the Indians of California had any rights. 
Opposed to these men was a practically 
defenceless people; they had no fire- 
arms, and they were mild and unwarlike, 
so it is not strange that one of the most 
shameful chapters of American history 
followed. Among the miners were some 
desperate characters who were as willing 
to commit an outrage upon an Indian as 
upon anybody else. The _ Indians 
would retaliate by killing the first white 
man they met. Then followed swift 
retribution. The miners would organ- 
ize and the offending village would be 
wiped out. Men in ambush would shoot 
every Indian who appeared, but as no 
one wished to kill the children, they 
were sold into slavery. And so the pro- 
cess of extermination went on. As the 
state filled up with whites, land was 
wanted for wheat and fruit. The In- 
dians occupied good land, and usually 
had little gardens and orchards especially 
peach trees. These would attract the 
attention of some frontiersman, who 
would file claim on the place and summar- 
ily kick the Indian off. No justice could 
be had in the courts, for the Indian was 
not a citizen, nor an alien, and therefore 
had no standing. His case was not even 
heard. One Indian is said to have been 
forced to move eleven times. It is not 
strange that these Northern California 
Indians have ceased to try to have 
gardens, when any appearance of thrift 
acts as an invitation to whites to come 
and take the land. At first evicted 
Indians could go elsewhere, but now it 
is a matter of difficulty to find any place 
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of refuge, except in other Indian settle- 
ments which are already overcrowded, 
and where because of worthless soil or 
lack of water, gardens are impossible, 
and poverty and want continually stare 
them in the face. 

In 1884 Congress stirred to action by 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s “Ramona” and 
“A Century of Dishonor,” passed a 
law called the Indian Allotment Act, 
which gave every Indian who wished it, 
a plot of land for his own, and this law 
has been of untold value to the Indian, 
where reservations still existed, but it 
came too late to be of much use to our 
California Indians; 1800 allotments 
have been made under it, but many of 
them on land that is perfectly worthless 
for purposes of support. The alloting 
agents came from the East and seem to 
have expected what is called a soft snap, 
but they found it arduous work in the 
mountains in all kinds of weather, so 
they preferred the easier plan of making 
allotments by map. Consequently, over 
three hundred allotments are absolute 
desert, without water, or the hope of 
water, and six hundred are in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains where the land, or 
rather rock, inclines up at an angle of 
45 degrees and snow falls often thirty 
or forty feet deep, and lies from October 
to June. More than three-quarters the 
allotments in that section are unfit for 
human habitation, and it is not strange 
that the Indians have been unable to 
do anything with them. The small 
number of allotments which are fit to 
live on have been the salvation of the 
Indians there, and the distress, disease 
and death which follow in the wake of 
eviction have been unknown among them. 

This hurried account shows how the 
present condition was reached. Let us 
look now at what Government is do- 
ing for them. In the South where the 
Indians are Mission Indians, reservations 
have been set aside for them. Some of 
these are on worthless land, some on 
land which can be made good by irri- 
gation, but on the whole these Indians 
are pretty well off. The Government 
has provided day schools and one fine 
Training School at Riverside where 


Indian boys and girls are taught garden- 
ing, care of horses, cattle, hogs and 
housework, 


poultry, sewing, ete. 


R. 
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In the North there are 1,700 Indians 
on Reservations, 1,000 on land bought 
by Indians or their friends, and 10,000 
without any right to the land they 
occupy--—mere squatters destined sooner 
or later to be evicted by the white man. 
These intolerable conditions appealed 
so strongly to the California Indian As- 
sociation, that a few years ago, a peti- 
tion was sent to Congress asking that 
California Indians be given homes, as 
had been done in the case of those in 
other states. After three years’ effort 
a grant of $150,000 was obtained and 
Mr. Kelsey was appointed Special Agent 
to administer it under control of the 
Indian office. Little homes of from one 
to five acres are being bought and alloted 
to each landless family and the owner- 
ship will be inalienable for twenty-five 
years—thirty-two plots have been 
bought and divided up and the Indians 
are moving upon them. 

As to education the Indians have 
not been much favored. Though the 
laws of California make no distinction 
as to race or color, public sentiment has 
been against admitting them to public 
schools. For many years they have been 
refused admission, and to-day are still 
excluded in a majority of districts. 
About the only schools where Indians 
are welcome, are the small ones which 
are likely to be closed if the Indians do 
not attend and keep up the necessary 
number. All counties have for years 
drawn a full amount from the State 
Fund for the education of Indian children, 
but most of the counties have refused 
Indian children admission to the schools. 
(One would think that the Ten Com- 
mandments are as little known in Calif- 
ornia as Kipling says they are “east of 
Suez.””) However a change has been 
made in the method of apportionment, 
and hereafter no money can be drawn 
for Indian children unless they actually 
attend school. It is impossible to give 
exact figures of Indian children attend- 
ing public schools, because the school 
registers do not distinguish them, but as 
near as can be estimated the number 
is about 500 out of a possible school 
population of 2,700 in Northern Califor- 
The Government has to a limited 


nia. 
extent entered the educational field 
and maintains two boarding schools, 
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two training schools at Fort Bidwell 
and at Greenville, and 10 day schools 
in Northern California, but there are at 
least 1,800 children without opportunity 
for any schooling whatever. 

In Northern California the Indians 
are for the most part settled in little 
villages called ‘“rancherias’’ which con- 
tain from 50 to 250 souls, the usual size 
being 50. These settlements are for 
the most part on waste or worthless 
land, as near as possible to their an- 
cestral home. In the native religion of 
the Indian, a sort of shamanism, inter- 
communion with the spirits of the dead, 
is one of the chief features. They fre- 
quently make offerings to the manes 
ghosts of their dead ancestors and friends, 
especially at their annual feast of the 
dead, and they believe that they receive 
in return protection from all sorts of 


evil. The desire to remain by the bones 
of his ancestors is more than a mere 
sentiment, and an Indian will endure 


great extremities rather than abandon 
his locality. The sanitary condition of 
these Indian rancherias is bad, but the 
feeling of helplessness and despair is 
worse. Most of the Indians seem to 
have lost all hope of escape from their 
present condition and have become fam- 
iliar with the idea that they will die off 
soon any way. It is evident that if he 
is to be kept alive he must have some 
means of making his living by the labor 
of his hands, but as most Indians in 
Northern California are landless, they 
must work for others. If the supply of 
labor were sufficient the problem would 
be light, but in many localities labor 
is not to be had. The California Indian, 
both north and south, has a good repu- 
tation as a hard-working, honest laborer. 
In some localities they have all the 
work they can do; in some there is a 
race prejudice which prevents their 
being employed; in others there is little 
work to be had, and they must go fifty 
or a hundred miles to work. This work, 
generally picking fruit or hops, lasts 
only a short time and is often all he gets 
in a year. How these bands live is a 
mystery to their neighbors. It is esti- 
mated by Mr. Kelsey that 6,000 souls 
are dangerously near the famine line. 
This does not mean that they all suffer 
at the same time, or every year, but each 
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of these landless bands is liable to a 
time of famine, and during such a season 
the old people and the children die. 
The healthy and strong can survive a 
period of starvation, but the old and the 
young succumb. North of Tehachipi 
there are hardly any old people left, 
and the proportion of children is small 
though the births are numerous. The 
grown Indians too are often so badly 
fed that they have little strength, and 
many people who employ them, say that 
they must be fed up for two or three 
days before they have strength enough 
to work. 

Besides the six boarding schools and 
the eighteen day schools, the Govern- 
ment has one of the very best agencies 
at work in the Field Matrons, who live 
among the Indians. These women must 
pass a civil service examination and 
are then sent to Indian settlements 
where they care for the sick and teach 
the women sewing, cooking and house- 
hold management. They also teach 
Sunday School classes and in every way 
try to lead their charges into a higher 
life. The letters which tell of their 
daily duties prove that we have genuine 
heroes among us. In light canoes on 
swollen rivers, on foot or on horseback, 
in storm and sunshine they seek the sick 
and needy, and carry a message of cheer 
and a helping hand. These Field Mat- 
rons receive a salary of $60 a month 
with allowance for lodging and livery. 
They must passs a Civil Service examin- 
ation, but positions without this examin- 
ation may be obtained if satisfactory 
recommendations can be given, and 
these women are paid $25 a month and 
allowance for lodging and livery. 

A few extracts from the letters of 
Miss Reed up on the Klamath River 
will give you a glimpse of how these 
Field Matrons work. The first is dated 
Somes Bar, California, February 4th, 
1908. 

“We have just returned from a trip 
up the river. Everywhere we _ were 
received with great kindness by Indians, 
half-breeds and whites. The first day 
we went where there are no women and 
the Indians were evidently frightened, 
but by our second visit they were very 
friendly, and since then they seem on 
the whole pleased to us. Near 
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Orleans the Indians show the effects 
of civilization. They are fairly well 
educated, their houses are well built 
and fairly clean. Many of the 
houses at Orleans appeared as well 
as those at Chico, with curtains 
at the windows, plenty of flowers and 
an air of general well-being. Up the 
Klamath conditions are different. There 
is no mail route, and only a few white 


men. The Indian cabins are poor and 
dirty though even there are some not- 
able exceptions. Very little English 


is spoken, food is primitive and scanty, 
clothing ragged and dirty, and the In- 
dian women and children all look un- 
kempt.”’ 

“Feb. 22nd: We have been establish- 
ed at Kortamain for about two weeks in 
a little house rented furnished, as Lizza 
said, but when we took possession we 
found only two tables, a chair, a stool 
and bedstead. These we _ promptly 
painted and till they dried, lived squaw 
fashion, on two boxes and the floor. 
Later we found we could buy lumber 
10 miles away, and have it brought to 
us previously packed on the backs of 
two mules and now, after a week’s saw- 
ing, and hammering, we have added 
a long settle, two chairs and a china 
closet besides endless tables and shelves 
to our outfit. 

“The life becomes more and more in- 
teresting as we grow to know the people 
better. 

“Two days in the week we ride 10 
miles up the river to a district untouched 
by schools, and teach the alphabet and 
embryo arithmetic. The Indian child- 
ren are wonderfully sweet and lovable 
and make much quicker scholars than 
those with white blood. The problem 
troubling us is that of providing some 
occupation for the boys and young men. 
There is literally nothing for the young 
men to do but collect about the stores 
and gamble, which if liquor can be ob- 
tained, generally ends in a fight. The 
boys are getting into the habit of drift- 
ing over to the store especially on Sun- 
day and watching the game. Most of 
these boys read, but there is hardly even 
& magazine in the whole 20 miles about 
here. I have subscribed to three 
“ Harper’s,” “McClure’s” and “Every- 
body’s.”” If I could only get hold of 
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“Treasure Island,’ ‘ Kidnapped’ and 
some of the good old fashioned fairy 
stories “Jack the Giant Killer,” “ Little 
Red Riding Hood,’ ‘Robin Hood,” 
it would be a help. If I can, I shall get 
them started at some athletic contests. 


“Our near neighbor, Lizza, was invited 
to an evening visit soon after we came, 
and appeared in a dreadfully dirty gown. 
We served her and her husband coffee 
and cake and made no comments. Two 
days later, she came to see us in a pretty 
cotton dress which we praised and made 
much of. Since then she has never 
come over without a clean dress on and 
we observe her to wash vigorously. They 
all seem to enjoy the social amenities 
and formal calls, and invitations for the 
evening are much to their taste. They 
have wonderful natural good breeding 
and a quite remarkable social instinct 
and we can easily reach them along these 
lines. 

“March 11th, 1908: Miss Reed and 
I felt as if we had received an Xmas 
box when your package came to-day. 
While getting supper, we planned how 
to make the gingham go as far as possible. 
A whole dress would take too much 
material, so we think we shall let each 
woman choose whether she will make 
a waist for herself or a dress for one of 
her children. 

“It is surprising to note the effect of 
any regular meeting at school, sewing 
society, or Sunday School. Every time, 
there is an improvement. At first they 
always almost come in very old dirty 
clothes. The next time they will wear 
a much better dress—probably their 
best. The week after, that dress will 
be nicely washed and ironed, and of 
course, the improvement of any one 
person causes a spirit of emulation among 
the others. The trouble has been that 
the women have been really too poor to 
have anything but the one dress, and it 
will be to these that the ginghams will 
be such a Godsend. The food is one of 
the most delicate questions. The In- 
dians here live chiefly on acorns and fish 
with an occasional deer or bear in season, 
eating like their fathers before them. We 


expect to go slowly, asking this and that 
person to a meal, serving tea and cake 
at the sewing society, sending an occasion- 
al dish of something good to a friend, and 
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so if possible create an interest in our 
kind of food. 

“Very much could be done for these 
people by the new ideas brought in 
through books and papers, and that is 
the reason we are devoting so much time 
to education. Men, women and child- 
ren are passionately anxious to learn. 
Boys and their mothers sit side by side 
to learn their letters. My family sent 
two magazines the other day, and they 
were on the table when one of the half- 
breeds came in. I wish you could have 
seen his expression when he saw them. 
His fingers trembled as he turned the 
leaves, and he would hardly believe we 
meant it, when we gave him both to 
take up on the mountain with him. 

“We are growing very fond of the In- 
dians we know best. A few of them al- 
ways drift over in the evening and sing 
us Indians songs or tell us about their 
customs, or perhaps an animal story. 

“March 24, 1908. 1 want to tell you 
how pleased the women were with your 
gifts. Emily came first. She is such 
a pretty little girl, just seventeen and 
been married two years. I have never 
seen anyone so enchanted as she was 
when she saw the bags and needle books. 
She would take one up, lovingly, and 
say ‘O, it is so pretty.’ Finally she 
chose the dark red silk one, and I could 
see her during all the afternoon peeping 
into it with the most delighted expression. 
The other women for a while, would only 
walk around the table, look at each one 
and murmur ‘yarmuch! yarmuch! 
pretty! pretty!’ Emily’s story is very 
pathetic. When she was only fifteen 
a man saved her brother from drowning 
and demanded $60 as a reward. The 
brother had not the money and offered 
Emily instead, though she was such a 
child and at school. A younger brother 
was much opposed to it, and tried hard 
to raise the money, but could not quite 
quite make $60 and though the old mother 
cried and cried, Emily was taken from 
school and given to the man. She takes 
more interest in the Sunday School than 
anyone else, and last Sunday said to 
me, ‘I was so frightened all morning 
because I thought I could not get across 
the river,’ and then with a delighted 
smile, ‘but my brother, he brought me 
over.’ Here at Kortamain the numbers 


still pour into the Sunday School and 
we start our second across the river next 
Sunday. We are offering a card to any 
child who can say the Lord’s Prayer and 
they are all working hard. 

“T can’t resist giving you one more 
incident, it is so funny. A bottle of hair 
tonic without any label had been sent by 
mistake with the ginghams,’’ Miss Arnold 
writes. ‘All drugs are.as gold here, so 
I put it away till I should learn its proper 
use. A few days later Martha came to 
say that Mrs. Tintin was ‘awful sick’ 
and would we come down to see her. 
It happened that we had not a medicine 
in the house. We put every cent we can 
spare into drugs, but the demand is so 
great that they are no sooner in the house 
than they are out again. We were at 
our wits’ end, because the moral effect 
of drugs is so strong with these people 
and it was likely Mrs. Tintin, who is 
very old, would die if she did not think 
something was being done for her. 
Then we suddenly thought of your 
bottle. It smelled a little like liniment 
and rheumatism is the principal disease 
with the old here, so we snatched it and 
hurried on. Poor Mrs. Tintin was lying 
on the floor on a few rags close to a wisp 
of fire. She was moaning and evidently 
pretty ill. Martha told us the pain was 
in her side, and as Mrs. Tintin speaks no 
English, and as Martha is not very strong 
on it herself, that was all we could get 
out of her. We were limited to the hair 
tonic in any case, so we told Martha to 
rub it in night and morning, make Mrs. 
Tintin drink plenty of hot water, our 
remedy for everything, and keep her 
warm. The next day she seemed better 
so we urged the continuation of the treat- 
ment, and the third day Benay came up 
for more medicine (we had savingly 
given them only a vanilla bottle full. ) 
On the fourth day we went down, Phoeby 
was there and Mrs. Tintin was sitting 
up. Mrs. Tintin bowed her head gravely 
and said something in Indian—‘She 
says you make good medicine’ translated 
Phoeby. We bowed in our turn, and 
Mrs. Tintin made another impressive 
remark. ‘She says,’ went on Phoeby, 
‘you saved her life. She was going to 
die.’ We bowed again and came away. 
I would send you back the remainder of 
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the hair tonic, but I know all the Indians 
will be clamoring for it.”’ 

The importance of this Field Matron 
work cannot be overestimated. One 
of the best missionaries who ever work- 
ed among Indians is a woman who has 
built up a large church and changed the 
whole community. How did she do it? 
She taught the people to work in the 
garden and paid them for it. She taught 
the mothers to dress and feed their child- 
ren, and the fathers to plant the fields 
and milk the cows. She had a black- 
board where she taught the men the 
simple arithmetic needed in measuring 
and selling wood and hay, and illustrated 
to them how their herds would increase 
if they did not eat up the calves as soon 
as born. For years before she had a 
Church and six days out of the seven 
after she had one, she devoted herself 
to proving to these people that the gos- 
pel and the preacher were what they 
really wanted every day. The Field 
Matron joins hands with the parents and 
children in saving the home. 

The Christian Church is doing little 
for the California Indian. As some one 
has put it—‘We Christians evidently 
feel that the Indian is not a desirable 
acquisition at the Lord’s Table.” Only 
three Protestant denominations have 
any work among our 13,000 Indians in 
Northern California. These are the 
Presbyterians, Methodists and Baptists. 
The letters just read were from two ladies 
sent to the Klamath river, but, alas, 
they left there last fall. The only other 
work which Protestants are doing is that 
of teaching lace making at three stations 
in Southern California. I hope, however, 
that Protestants are waking up, for 
Mr. Kelsey writes that our Mission 
Board has tentatively promised to place 
a mission on the Klamath River; the 
Presbyterians promise two or three new 
missionaries, the Congregationalists one, 
and the Baptists are considering the 
matter. That religious work is needed 
among the 12,000 Indians you will 
see from a letter sent me by one of the 
Field Matrons from Lookout. She has 
been among them a year, and she says: 
“They are cold, hungry, sick and ignor- 
ant. Every night I renew my prayer 
that tomorrow the news may come that 
& mission will be started here at once. 
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1 do not know how much longer we must 
wait for the message of light to be sent 
to these people. Christ said of the sol- 
diers who drove the nails, ‘Forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.’ I 
think every Indian I know (in the ig- 
norant state ) would go straight to Heaven 
if they should die for they know not 
what they do. But what of us; we, the 
highly civilized? Surely we know what 
we do, and knowing, should we not 
throw out the life line to these needy 
souls. I wanta religion forthem. Some 
pure-hearted, honest-souled man or 
woman to come here and help me lift 
these people up to the level of humanity. 
To teach them that the King born in 
the city of David is their King.” 

“These Indians are cave men and 
women as our own progenitors were, 
but the difference between the tent In- 
dian and the educated one is as great as 
from sea to sea. I have in mind three 
Indians. One a Chippewa woman, Mary 
Le Page, brought up in a Christian 
family in Wisconsin. Beautiful in every 
way—low voiced, winsome mannered, 
beautiful in face, figure and character, 
a soul as pure as the ‘floating flowers’ 
that gleam upon the bosom of the many 
lakes of her lovely Minnesota, now the 
happy wife of a Haskell graduate, Jas. 
Oliver of Denver. Another, a Sioux 
boy, all but a savage, taken from Mon- 
tana to Carlisle and raised under the 
kind eye of Colonel Pratt. This boy, 
James Percy, lived ‘out’ a great deal 
and for four years with two Quaker ladies 
near Philadelphia, and when the time 
came for him to leave school he begged 
to stay with these lovely women, but 
was sent West. He is a fine man, and 
an exceptionally bright and entertain- 
ing one. Always well dressed, polite, 
magnetic and in truth one of ‘God’s 
good men.’ The last I have only to 
mention, Dr. Charles Eastman, the 
Sioux boy brought up by our Church 
and now a clergyman and missionary in 
Wyoming.”’ 

According to their education Indian 
women, as well as men are found in 
every walk of life. Two Indians of this 
state are creditable lawyers, another a 
Choctaw has served as Superior Judge. 
A dark Dakota is in charge of the cur- 
tain department in a large stere which 
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specializes in artistic draperies. A wo- 
man, Angel Decora, is a well-known ar- 
tist and teacher; another Indian woman 
is a bank clerk in Sioux City; another 
a law student at Stanford University; 
another edits a weekly paper; two sisters 
are winning histrionic honors on the 
stage, and many have developed musical 
ability of a high order. A Carlisle In- 
dian operates the wireless telegraph on 
the United States Flagship ‘‘ Wisconsin;”’ 
another is chief machinist on the “ Ral- 
eigh”’ stationed in the Phillippines. One 
of the highest paid machinists of the 
New York Central road is an Onondaga 
Indian who has been eleven years in 
the service, another holds a position 
with the Baldwin Locomotive Works in 
Philadelphia. A lineal descendant of 
the famous Seneca Chief Red Jacket was 
the orator of his class at Princeton where 
he earned his living, partly by compiling 
syllabi of the lectures. Peter Wapato, 
an Indian of the Northwest, has pro- 
duced a new seedling apple which rivals 
the best marketable varieties. An In- 
dian who distinguished himself at foot- 
ball a few years ago, named by the news- 
papers “‘ The-Man-with-the-Cunning-Toe”’ 
is head bookkeeper in a Pittsburg bank; 
another of the same team is bank presi- 
dent. I might go on till you are tired, 
but these suffice to show that the Indian 
proves himself to be of the same great 
family to which we all belong, and that 
he is degraded and poor only because he 
js robbed and untaught. Let us then 
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meeting them, and 
should it ever be our lot to live in one of 
the many counties where we would have 
them for neighbors, let us make their 
acquaintance and try what we may do 
for them by being neighborly. 


not shrink from 


The responsibility of the National 
Government for the present condition 
of the non-reservation Indians seems 
clear. Had it given these Indians the 
same treatment it did to other Indians 
in the country their condition to-day 
would be very different and it is not yet 
too late to make some amends. It 
seems that we are under the necessity 
to civilize the Indian whether we like 
the job or not; whether the Indians want 
to be civilized or not. It ought to be 
possible to put an end to the periodical 
wiping out of the Indian children. To 
this end Congress should see that these 
Indians who have been placed where 
they cannot earn their living should be 
given good land with water rights, and 
that provision should be made for the 
increase of Field Matrons, industrial 
instructors and day schools, together 
with the better safeguarding of Indians 
from liquor selling. 

The Government still owes these people 
considerable sums of money but it owes 


them more than money. No amount 
of money can repay them for the years 
of misery, despair and death, which 
the Government policy has_ inflicted 
upon them. 











